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Touchstone House Plans Free 


With one year’s subscription 


Houses That Solve the Servant Problem—Gardens That Surround 
Them With Beauty—Let Us Help You Build Your Home 


In every issue of the Touchstone Magazine are two houses de- 
signed in our own Architectural Department to lighten housework. 
These houses are planned for comfort and beauty. 


Every yearly subscriber to the magazine is entitled to full work- 
ing drawings, complete in every detail, ready to put in the hands of 
the builder of any Touchstone House. 


The Touchstone Booklet 


This attractive little booklet pictures and describes fourteen 
Touchstone Houses. In style these houses range from Dutch 
Colonial to Spanish Mission; in price from $3,000 to $15,000. 
There is a house for every taste and every purse. Send six cents 
for your copy, now, before you forget. 


Whether you intend 
to build now or later 


Decide on the house you want to build and take ad- 
vantage of this wonderful opportunity to secure the 
working drawings free. Jf you are already an annual 
subscriber you have only to ask for the blue prints of the 
house you like. If you are not yet an annual subscriber 
send your check for four dollars to-day, so that you may 
get the fullest value from the magazine. 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 


Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor 


118-120 East 30th Street New York City 
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Can you hit what 


you shoot at? 
Are you fit? 


Never before in the country’s history 
has there been such a need for active 
brains, clear eyes, responsive nerves 
and strong bodies. . 

Will you acquire these by being cooped 
up indoors? 


Get into the Game! 
Youoweitto Uncle Sam 


Could you live on the country—if you 
had to? 

Can you make a sanitary camp? 

Could you cook yourself a meal? 

Do you know how to judge distances 
accurately ? 

Can you hike thirty miles a day with 
fifty pounds on your back? 

Can you use your watch as a compass ? 


You should know how to do all of 
these things and more 


But most important of 
all—You should be 
physically fit 

This is your war whether you are serv- 


ing at the front, in the office or in 
the factory. 


Did you know that troops preparing 
in Canada for service over seas play 
games as part of their training? 


Life out of doors will help you. 


You owe it to yourself / 
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Bishopric Board makes 
stucco finish popular 


When a scientifically constructed back- 
ground for stucco was discovered—a back- 
ground that would clinch the stucco so it 
couldn’t crack or flake off—then the stucco 
home led in public favor. 


Bishopric Board is a combination of certain 
building principles and materials that have 
been in successful use for centuries. 


LOCKS THE PLASTER 


BISHOPRIC 


TUCCO=PLASTER 





Note its construction—creosoted lath imbedded in 
Asphalt Mastic on a background of heavy fibre- 
board. ‘These materials give absolute protection 
against heat, cold, wind, and weather, and are 
water-, vermin- and sound-proof. 


When applied to Bishopric Board, the stucco is 
dovetailed into the lath, welding them together into 
one solid piece. The stucco can’t let go, and the 
Bishopric Board, securely nailed to the framework, 
can’t sag or break away, thus causing the stucco 
to crack and flake off. 









Send for free samples and 
book “Built on the Wisdom 
of Ages.” 


THE BISHOPRIC 
MFG. CO. 


922 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
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Here are some reasons why you should 


read The Public: 


1 It will save you reading-time and 
@ energy and give you information 
you can get nowhere else. 


The Public is a weekly review which 
prints in concise and plain terms, with 
lucid explanations and without edi- 
torial bias, all the current news of the 
world of historical value. 


2 It will clarify and give you worth- 
e while opinions on domestic and 
foreign affairs. 


The Public is also an editorial paper. 
Though it abstains from mingling edi- 
torial opinions with its news narratives, 
it has opinions of a pronounced char- 
acter, based upon the principles of 
fundamental democracy, which, in the 
columns reserved for editorial com- 
ment, it expresses fully and freely, with- 
out favor or prejudice, without fear of 
consequences, and without regard to 
any consideration of personal or busi- 
ness advantage. 


Yet it makes no pretensions to infalli- 
bility, either in opinions or in state- 
ments of fact; it simply aspires to a 
deserved reputation for intelligence and 
honesty in both. 


3 You can judge it for yourself and 
e get a prompt refund of your 
money if you do not agree that 
“The Public” is ‘‘a compass,— 
never sensational, always calm 
and pointing in the same direc- 


tion.” [Brand Whitlock] 


The Public is staunchly American, 
fundamentally democratic, and is a 
weekly for those who think. 


Readers of The Touchstone can get The Public 
weekly for six months trial and a copy of H. C. 
Wells’ new book, “In the Fourth Year’’, for only 
75¢ more than the book alone would cost them. 
Write your name and address on the margin and 
pin a check for $2.00 o:er it. 


The Public 


122 EAST 37th ST., NEW YORK CITY 





























Whither? 


UT of the cataclysm of war a 

new world order may emerge. 

What will it be? Stupendous issues 
are in the balance. 

We need not only fighting men 
but also thinking men. We must 
know what we are about. YOU are 
trying, as best you can, to think your 
way through pressing world prob- 
lems. 

Let THE NATION help you! 


America’s great standard critical 
review of literature, art, the drama, 
politics and statecraft is bringing to 
bear on current questions brilliant, 
well-poised minds. It reviews events 
and interprets them, carefully, anal- 
ytically. 

True to its great traditions—with 
standards as high today as when 
Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell 
were among its writers—THE 
NATION is playing a vital part in 
the intellectual life of the Republic. 
It is liberal, independent, out- 
spoken. 

Th'nkers from many vocations 
and many sections make it each 
week a vigorous mental dynamic. 

Be fair to yourself. Get a maga- 
zine worthy of your mental calibre 
—and then note your growth in 
mental power! 

A four-months’ subscription costs 
you only one dollar. Try it. 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street - New York 


Publisher, THE NATION 
20 Vesey St., New York 


Fnclosed find $1 for which send me THE 
NATION for an experimental subscrip- 
tion of four months. 
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It will pay our readers to look through these advertisements. There 
are listed many charming suggestions from representative firms. Our 
Shopping Service Department will be very pleased to make purchases 
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“THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS OF BEAUTY, 
SONG, AND FLOWERS; THEY COME! THE GLADSOME 
MONTHS THAT BRING THICK LEAFINESS TO BOWERS.” 

William Motherwell. 
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TRYING TO UNDERSTAND RUSSIA: AN INTER- 
VIEW WITH MOISSAYE J. OLGIN AND A 
DISCUSSION OF HIS BOOK, “THE SOUL 


OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION’’ BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


1? JUR participation in the world’s war has made it neces- 
sary for us to demand of ourselves new courage, new 
J energy and new power. We have been made to realize 
% the need of new courage, and we are sending our men, 
the flower of our strength and the fruit of our beauty, 
into the most atrocious battles that have ever shaken 
the earth. We have been made to realize the need of 
new energy, and we are working harder, so that our allies, who have 
been our vanguard of democracy, may be fed and clothed and pro- 
tected against the common enemy. We are now beginning to realize 
the need of the power that comes through honest, vigorous thinking 
about the world’s affairs. We wish to understand men and nations a 
half a world away. As a people, following the example of our Presi- 
dent, we must give our minds humbly and patiently to the study of 
problems that used to seem remote; for, by our participation in the 
world war, we have made the world’s problems our own. 

In thinking of the nations beyond the oceans we have found it 
most difficult to understand Russia. For many years we were content 
to suppose that Russia was a sluggish and incurably backward nation 
whose people enjoyed barbarism and autocracy and were unfit for 
anything else. After the revolution of nineteen hundred and five and 
nineteen hundred and six, however, we believed that they wanted 
something better and that, in the course of time, they might get it. 
Then we respected them. When they dethroned the Czar, declared 
Russia a democracy and accepted Kerenski as premier, we loved them. 
We held mass meetings to express our delight and approval. Even 
academic conservatives were delighted. And we believed that the 
Russians would go on fighting with us against Germany, against all 
autocracy. But when the Bolsheviki triumphed, when they made 
peace with Germany . . . we no longer loved the Russians. . . 
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TRYING TO UNDERSTAND RUSSIA 


How could a people hot with the love of liberty, a people brave enough 
to revolt against their own autocrats, make peace with another autoc- 
racy as crafty, as insolent, as cruel? We spoke bitterly against them. 
We did not understand. Unfortunately we have never understood 
Russia and the Russians. 

Today we are trying to understand them. We are glad to know 
of books that make this difficult duty easier than it would be other- 
wise. Such a book is “The Soul of The Russian Revolution,” by 
Moissaye J. Olgin, a revolutionist of the Menshevik faction of the 
Social-Democratic party. In this book we are made aware of “the 
awakening to self-consciousness of a great nation,” of “the groping 
of vast masses toward a new social, political and spiritual freedom.” 
This book is not tense and feverish with revolutionary excitement. 
It is sane and well-considered. In it we have a concise history of the 
Russian Revolution and a psychological study of its causes and effects. 
The several great classes of the Russian population, peasants, work- 
men, soldiers, intellectuals and bureaucrats, are defined and described. 
We are told how they have had to live and what their dreams and 
desires have been. And in the fields or in the factories or in the 
Duma, we are led to see clearly one Soul of the Russian People, 
always idealistic, always thwarted in action, the Soul of The Russian 
Revolution. We watch that Soul moving through momentous events 
as we would watch a pageant of the Holy Ghost. 


HE Russians, in the past, have always been thwarted in action. 
! . Perhaps that is why we find it difficult to understand 
them, for we are a people whose genius is action. We act almost 
as soon as we think, and I have even heard it said that sometimes we 
act first and think afterward. . . . As free-born Americans of the 
twentieth century we cannot explain Russian life and Russian ex- 
periences to ourselves in terms of our own, for we have known nothing 
like those experiences. Under the old autocracy the Russian might 
think profoundly, if he could educate himself and get the raw ma- 
terials of thought, he might feel deeply; but he could not translate one 
liberal thought, one generous emotion into action without coming face 
to face with the danger of death. When we realize this we shall think 
more gently of a people that has never had an opportunity to learn 
how the sanity of practice modifies the extremes of theory. Psycho- 
logically the Revolution seems to have been an overwhelming act, 
coming as the result of years of repressed thought and feeling. Mr. 
Olgin’s book enables us to feel this, to re-enact in our own minds some 
of its audacious glories and sombre tragedies. 
He shows us the Mujik in his little hut, blackened by smoke, 
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thatched with stale straw, infested with vermin, defiled by the poultry 
that had wintered in it. He tells us why, for so long, the peasant 
could not better these unsavory conditions and live, at least, on the 
level of a clean animal. He describes the communal system of land 
ownership, an outgrowth of feudalism, which effectually did away with 
all incentives to the improvement of the soil and agricultural experi- 
ment. The peasant was allowed to till several small strips of land in 
various parts of the village. He might not have all of his holding in 
one piece. Therefore he had to plant as his neighbors planted. The 
holdings were redistributed time and again. Why improve the soil 
when the benefit would be for another less intelligent? Modern 
methods and a fine spirit of codperation might have prevented extreme 
poverty even under these conditions. But these are not to be had 
without education, and the Mujik had no education. The Mujik 
dared not complain or protest. For even a passive resistance to the 
illegal demands of a member of the bureaucracy a Mujik might be 
beaten with rods until he was killed. He could think and he could 
feel if he chose, but he must not do anything about it. He thought, 
in a primitive way, that the earth, which nourishes all life, was for the 
people. He felt a great religious passion for the land. He wanted 
more of it. The answer of his government was silence, labor, submis- 
sion—or death... . . 


HE workman, drawn to the cities by the new industrial develop- 

ments of the twentieth century, was a little better off. He did 

not live under better physical conditions, however. If he lived 
at the dormitory of his company he had to sleep on a filthy wooden 
bench in a room with many men, women and children. Or if he lived 
independently his home was a room, or a stall, in a foul flat inhabited 
by too many other workers. But he did see something of the world. 
He learned something from the intellectuals who mingled with the 
workers. His desires transcended the desires of the poor Mujik. He 
wanted bread, but he wanted roses too. In other words, he wanted a 
living wage and education and a chance to live a decent life. He 
wanted to be human. But, like the Mujik, he could only think and 
feel—and talk—and organize secretly. Any action for the better- 
ment of conditions might bring him face to face with the danger of 
death. His government gave him only silence, labor, submission— 
death. 


HE same thing was true in the world of the intellectuals. In 
the great Russian universities men might learn all that modern 
science has discovered about life and about the ways of making 
it strong and beautiful. But if they attempted to apply any of this 
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knowledge to Russian life they came face to face with the danger of 
death. Therefore the Russian intellectual was primarily a bookman. 
He substituted discussion, self-analysis, self-accusation for action. 
He was not a man for practical work. He was a visionary, an idealist, 
believing blindly and religiously in the mass of the people, longing 
passionately md political freedom and the immaterial values that it 
guarantees. His government gave him only silence, labor, submis- 
sion—or death. 

Very clearly Mr. Olgin shows how autocracy defeated its own 
purposes, how an army drawn from such a population, to be fed, 
clothed, supported and transported by such a population could not 
hope for success against the shrewdly civilized armies of Japan. Very 
clearly he shows how the failure of the Russian arms in the war with 
Japan contributed to the people’s growing distrust of their Govern- 
ment. Very clearly he shows us how ill-equipped was the Russian 
army at the beginning of the world war, how inefficient the Russian 
government, how rebellious the people. And then we watch the 
Revolution, like a religious frenzy, giving the people will to throw off 
the yoke of oppression and mount into the saddle of power. . . 
These are the thoughts that have come to me in reading “The Soul of 
The Russian Revolution.” 

But it was not to be expected that the Russians, free for the first 
time in centuries to translate thought and feeling into action, would 
act, in all ways, judiciously. They did not. Once free of the ancient 
tyranny, they desired that which would be least like it. In theory the 
Bolsheviki seemed to be most remote from autocracy. The more 
moderate Mensheviki who “appealed to political wisdom, to cautious 
deliberation, to a broad view,” who emphasized “the necessity of edu- 
cation, of patient and prolonged organizing activity among the ‘raw’ 
masses,” were outnumbered and thrust into the background. The 
pendulum swung clear from autocracy to the opposite extreme of 
Bolshevism—with the results that we know. But one thing, even yet, 
we may believe, that the Russian people cling to their great dream 
with desperate tenacity, that they may even yet make of Russia a 
free, democratic and progressive nation. . . . 


OISSAYE J. OLGIN has a strong, rough-cut face, rather 
wistful in repose. But he looks as if he had taken into the 
revolution a spirit of stubborn humor. He does not pose. He 

does not suggest an individual melodrama. He talks of his life as a 
Russian revolutionist as if, after all, there might be an insouciant 
gayety in making a protest with one’s life against autocracy and cor- 
ruption. He has the penetrative eyes of the scholar. 
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“My father was a forester,” he said, “and I was born on the 
grass in the great forest of Zapust, a private forest owned by 
one of the landlords. In the night, between twelve and one o'clock, 
the nightingales would sing there, and, as a little boy, I learned the 
love of poetry—of beauty—by listening to the nightingales. 

“My father taught me to read and, when he made trips to the 
neighboring villages with lumber, he would take me with him and let 
me borrow books from the villagers. When I was sixteen years of 
age my father could no longer provide for me, so I took a position as 
a tutor in a rich man’s family in a nearby town. I borrowed books 
and educated myself—it was a savage process. I did not know what 
to do with the books, just how to use them. I memorized everything, 
all the problems in the arithmetic. 

“After I had taught for a few years I decided to go to the Uni- 
versity. The requirements for entrance to Russian universities are 
very high. I got the list of requirements and went through it in the 
same savage way, learning everything that seemed to be required. 
After three years of hard study I was admitted to the University of 
Kiev with honors.” 

“Was it at Kiev that you began to take an interest in the revo- 
lution?” I asked. 

“TI had been interested even before that,” said Mr. Olgin, “but in 
the University of Kiev I began to take part. We were keenly inter- 
ested in all politics. But we were boys. A large part of what we did 
was play. Once about three hundred of us wanted a change in the 
curriculum. We sent a petition to the authorities—who were all 
bureaucrats. This was against the rules and the petition was disre- 
garded. Then we sent a committee asking the heads of the University 
to meet us in the great assembly hall. ‘They refused to come. We 
refused to leave the hall until they did. This was taking part in the 
revolution! We remained in the hall nine hours. Two or three of 
the boys went out by a secret passage and brought us bread and 
bologna sausage. At the end of nine hours a regiment of soldiers ap- 
peared and surrounded the assembly hall. We refused to leave it. 
Finally they asked us whether we would leave if the heads of the Uni- 
versity would appear before us and listen to our request. We said that 
we had been willing to do that nine hours earlier. The heads of the 
University appeared, solemn and frightened. They had no sense of 
humor. We presented our petition and left the hall. But we were 
sentenced to serve in the army for a year as a punishment. Naturally 
enough this did not please the army officers. But we young revolu- 
tionists made it advertise the revolution. There was a law which 
required the authorities to supply any soldier with boots—large yellow 
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boots that later were blackened. We demanded yellow boots, and got 
them, and wore them with our student uniform, and wherever we 
went throughout the country the people knew that we were the 
students who had espoused their cause.” 

I asked Mr. Olgin whether he remained in the University long. 

“Only about three years. I began to realize that this sort of thing 
was only youth and play, that to be a man I must do something real. 
I left the university and began to work in the labor organizations. I 
was permitted to work for a while, then imprisoned. When I came 
out I would go somewhere else and work until I was imprisoned 
again. Finally I went to Vienna and edited a revolutionary paper, 
which was widely circulated in Russia. I was in Vienna at the begin- 
ning of the great war and was interned as an alien enemy, but suc- 
ceeded in escaping into Switzerland, then into France, then into 
England. At last [came here... .” 

“What did you think when the Bolsheviki made peace with 
Germany?” I asked him. 

“T was prostrated,” he said. “I was sure the Germans would not 
keep faith with them. I knew it was all a mistake. I had lived in 
Vienna. I hated the German autocracy.” 

“What hope is there now?” I asked. 

“The hope that Russia is too great for Germany to corrupt and 
destroy, the hope that the people who have overthrown their own 
autocrats will overthrow the foreign autocrats.” 

“Make the Bolsheviki fight Germany!” Mr. Olgin continued with 
energy. “They realize now that their peace is only a sham peace; 
they realize that Germany is the enemy. But the propertied aristo- 
crats and friends of autocracy are friendly to Germany because they 
think that through Germany they may recover some of the power 
they used to have. The Soviets, organizations of workingmen, soldiers 
and peasants, were created before the Bolsheviki leaders came to 
Russia last spring and represent the great mass of the people. They 
have supported the Bolsheviki for seven months. It seems probable 
that the setting up of a Government not supported by the Soviets 
would plunge Russia into civil war, which would make her an easy 
prey to Germany. But if the Russian people can be kept in unity 
under any Government, even the Bolsheviki Government, they will 
not become a prey to Germany. They will be able to harass Germany 
with a guerrilla warfare like their warfare on Napoleon. Help Rus- 
sia by being friendly, by trying to understand. Make the Bolsheviki 
fight Germany! Make the Devil pray to God!” says Moissaye J. 
Olgin. Perhaps even yet the soul of the Russian people, the idealism 
and the dream may be expressed in wise action. 
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HE battle raged with hellish spite, 
And good men fell like rain that night. 
The morning stars came on a-pace 
And stared into each staring face. 
Tearing its way the wild shell screamed; 
—But quietly the Fallen dreamed. 

“Tt is the shining April rain 

Singing to us,” said the Slain. 

“The rustling poplars stir and sigh 

Like mothers crooning hush-a-bye. 

Happy candle lights appear 

In every cottage far and near. 

The supper things are laid away 

And round the hearth the children play.” 

The Red Cross Men stole on the field 

To find the gruesome harvest’s yield. 

They bore the wounded back from hell; 

—‘Somebody comes,” said Those Who Fell. 

And each one thought within his breast, 

“It is the one that I loved best. 

She kneels down softly by my side, 

And weeps to think that I have died. 

I wish that I could smooth her cheek, 

For she is bowed and sad and meek. 

But it is sweet to have her come 

Though I must lie here cold and dumb. 

She puts my head upon her breast 

And prays for my eternal rest.” 

After the sick September noon 

The evening brought the waning moon. 

Soft veils she wove around each head. 

—It is an angel,” dreamed the Dead. 

“We cannot think what way we died, 

But Christ we know was crucified. 

And for His sake we have release, 

God gives good soldiers death and peace. 

We shall march up before His tent 

All in a shining regiment. 

And He will smile on us and say, 

‘My soldiers have done well today.’ 

For Heaven has a simple grace 

Where folks are kind and commonplace. 

It is not proud and grand and far, 

But like our homes before the war.” 

Peace lay upon the shattered plain 

Where men had fallen like summer rain. 


SILENCE: BY VIRGINIA BIDDLE 
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PERGOLAS: THEIR MEANING, USE 
AND BEAUTY 


HERE must be unity of design between garden and 
house, else there will be a discord as jarring to the 
sight as an inharmonious chord is to the ear. The 
house, of course, is the central feature, and all the 
minor details of the grounds and garden, such as 
garage, summer house and pergola, must strengthen 

the plan of the house. The house sets the key and every article 

in the garden must have for its purpose the establishing of the 
central plan. To unify the central scheme, the articles used in 
furnishing the garden, such as seats, arbors and so forth, should be 

a repetition of the dominant type of the house. Just as in a fugue 

the boldly stated theme appears again and again with many a 

graceful variation. 

Pergolas are one of the most conspicuous pieces of garden decora- 
tion designed to carry the architectural sense out into the garden, and 
it can be safely said that no one thing has been so basely used as this 
charming creation. Pergolas should be used for practical reasons— 
as support for vines—beauty is a secondary virtue. In ancient Egypt, 
vine-covered pergolas were used to connect the different parts of the 
house, for in that hot country they needed a shady walk. In Italy, 
pergolas were first used to support the heavy fruit of the grape. 
Cucumbers, squash, pumpkins and melons were also trained over them. 
Americans, unfortunately, have sometimes robbed them of their use- 
fulness and used them as an isolated feature, somewhat as a shrine is 
used. The very word pergola, from the Latin word pergula, means 
a projecting roof or vine arbor. The Italian pergola is the name of a 
grape which remains upon its trellis all winter. This vine is cultivated 
upon a trellis of cross beams, supported in the air upon columns. This 
proves that the pergola was intended as a vine support. 

The proper position of the pergola in American gardens is to 
terminate or frame a garden, to connect one part of the garden with 
another, or to separate two gardens. Arbors are different from per- 
golas in having horizontal bars crossing the columns through which 
vines can climb in and out to the top. Our early Colonial gardens 
knew only the arbor, for the pergola did not come into popularity in 
American gardens until quite recently. Pergolas are always flat- 
topped, whereas arbors very often rise in rounded or pointed apexes. 

Another detail which may be brought to the attention of garden- 
makers is the matter of proper proportion. The relationship of width 
to heighth is a matter that must be adjusted to the entire side of the 
garden. As a general rule, the width of the pergola should be slightly 
greater than its height so that it will appear to have a generous base 
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PERGOLA DESIGNED BY JACKSON AND ROSENCRANS, ARCHITECTS, FOR THE GARDEN 


OF W. S. BENSON, PASSAIC, NEW 


THE PURPOSE OF ENHANCING GARDEN BEAUTY AS WELL AS FORMING 


DOOR ROOM OF DELIGHT. 
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FRAMES GARDEN VISTAS, THUS SERVING 
AN OUT-OF- 
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SINGLE COLUMN PERGOLA WITH ARCHES OF WIRE INTRODUCED FOR ROSES TO CLIMB 
UPON MAKES THE MOST THEATRICAL AND DELIGHTFUL BACKGROUND FOR A ROSE 
GARDEN: PERGOLA COLUMNS IN THIS CASE HAVE BEEN SET UPON A LOW BRICK WALL, 
SHOWING THAT THE OBJECT STRIVEN FOR WAS ENTIRELY ONE OF DECORATIVE EFFECT. 

















GARDEN- COR- 
R IN MOONLIGHT. 





PERGOLAS WITH ROOF OF GREEN MAKE 
THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OF OUT-OF-DOOR 
SITTING ROOMS: THE PERGOLA SHOWN 
WAS USED AS A TERMINATION FOR A 
GARDEN AND IS APPROACHED BY GRASS 
PATHS THROUGH AN IRIS BED. 
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PERGOLA DESIGNED BY JACKSON AND ROSENCRANS, SHOWING THE BEAUTY OF 
IRREGULAR DRAPERY OF VINES: VINES SHOULD BE PLANTED SO THAT THEY FORM 
A DENSE SHADE IN ONE PLACE AND ALLOW THE SUNLIGHT TO FILTER THROUGH IN 
ANOTHER, NOT ONLY FOR BEAUTY BUT FOR COMFORT’S SAKE. 







































PERGOLAS 


and will not seem topheavy. The usual mistake in building pergolas 
occurs in the columns, for they are frequently too heavy for the 
rafters and cross beams, also too large for the garden. They should 
not be conspicuous through awkward size. The fault, if any, should 
be on the side of slenderness. 


ERGOLAS make ideal out-of-door rooms in that they offer 

shade that is not dead, but ever-shifting with quivering lights and 

shadows of a thousand tones of living green. Vines should be 
trained over the pergola in such a way that in one part shade will be 
more dense than another, enabling the occupant, when reading or 
sewing in this out-of-door room, to adjust the chair to sunshine or 
shadow. 

The materials of which pergolas are constructed, although not 
necessarily of the same composition as the house, should keep a close 
relationship with it. For instance, a rustic pergola is decidedly out 
of place in the garden of a Colonial house. Fluted columns of wood 
or concrete are more suitable. The rafters should be of hewn timbers. 
The frontispiece of this issue of THE ToucHsToNnE shows an ideally 
beautiful pergola of rough concrete piers and rustic cross-beams sup- 
porting grapevines and roses. This delightful room is carpeted with 
velvety grass, dotted with flower-petals; the roof of green is decorated 
with great bunches of purple or white grapes and the walls of this 
room are fragrant roses and not a window shuts out the view into a 
garden glowing with color. 

Gardeners in America have found that a pergola not only termi- 
nates the garden in a most picturesque manner, but also serves as a 
frame to many small garden pictures. Walks, pools, fountains and 
flower plots should be designed to be seen between the columns of the 
pergola so that the columns act as a frame, separating and enhancing 
the different garden pictures. Two of our photographs show how 
effective are garden vistas when framed by pergola columns. In one 
case, the picture is centered by a wall fountain with a bed full of 
flower color in the middle distance. The symmetrical placing of the 
two seats and the informal tracing of the vines show how admirably 
man’s formality and nature’s informality work together. This is 
brought out in another picture where a long path leads the eye far 
away to distant lawns and trees. Here again beauty is brought about 
by massed vines on one column and delicate tracery on the other. 

Single-column pergolas are sometimes used as a feature of a rose 
garden, forming, as shown in one photograph, the sense of a little 
theater. The beauty of this picture is enhanced by the dark green of 
the trees forming the background. When the climbers have attained 
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NORA 


greater growth, this garden will be even more wonderful than it is now. 


N illustration of the effective use of the pergola to terminate 
Agrizn pictures is seen in another photograph. A charming 
flight of broad, flat stone steps invites the visitor to walk along 
the grassy path, stopping to admire the color of the irises, to note the 
flight of time by the iris sundial and then to rest beneath a vine-shaded 
room out of doors. Gardens do not seem complete unless some pro- 
vision has been made for man’s comfort such as a bench, chair, a read- 
ing table or hammock. There must be some indication that human 
people are wanted in the garden as well as the flower folk. This photo- 
graph ideally lives up to the purpose of a garden, which is the growing 
of flowers and making some proviso for man’s comfortable enjoyment 
of them. The use of the two jars with the dark little trees in them is 
most excellent and effective. 

Although pergolas, to fulfill their perfect destiny, should support 
vines, it is not, however, an easy thing to get vines to cover them 
properly until after they have been in place for several years. The 
ideal vines such as grapes, roses and wistaria are not able to place a 
solid roof of shade in a year’s time; so the annuals must be utilized 
while the slow-growing ones are arriving at maturity. Morning glory, 
moon flowers, kudsu, Dutchman’s pipe, wild cucumber, hop, gourd, 
red-runner bean, balloon vine, canary bird vine, and cobaea scandens 
will make a fine showing, while honeysuckle, clematis, trumpet creeper, 
wistaria and roses are developing. Bittersweet makes a most beautiful 
vine for pergolas because of its brilliant orange and scarlet berries 
which remain upon the vine throughout the winter, attracting the birds 
and adding a charming bit of color. The English ivy, although not 
an ideal vine for a pergola, will do very well in cities or in shady places 
where it is difficult to get other vines to grow. Virginia creeper makes 
also a lovely covering for the pergola. It is quite possible in these war 
times, when we are urgently asked to raise all the food possible, to let 


the watermelon, cucumber, pumpkin and squash clamber over the 
pergola. 


NORA: BY E. W. PARKER 


HEN I came back from Nora’s burial 
I found the three days’ work to do; 
The kitchen sink piled high with sticky dishes, 
The beds unmade, the pantry bare; 
Soiled rugs to sweep, soiled floors to scrub; 
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NORA 


Besides, the countless, little, nameless things 

The true housekeeper’s feet run after all day long 
And never overtake,— 

The tiny trivial tasks that show only when they 
Are left undone; 

Yet their accomplishment makes all the difference 
Between the comfort and the rub 

Of daily living. 


Yes, she, the one I loved the best of all, 

Who ever turned toward me the brighter side of things, 
Who shared with me her beauty and her song, 

Was gone; 

Gone on to higher life; and there was left for me 

Only the same old toil and fret,— 

The dirt that I must fight each hour, 

Knowing full well that it would conquer me, ay 
That surely they would lay me down in it at last,— t 
To rub, and scrub, and scour, and clean, 
To bake, and brew, and mend ht 
For those who did not care for me at all, 
Nor I for them. 


And she was gone, gone, gone! 


Yet I took up the broom and pail with strength 
I never felt before. 

Lord! How she hated drudgery! 

She would not even talk of it. 

How she laughed at those who spent good time . 
In telling how much work they’d done that day! iy 
Yet she was tied to drudgery herself 

As most of us must always be, it seems. 

“It is to do,” she said, and kept her thought 

Upon the book, the music, and the bit 

Of loveliness her flashing needle wrought so cleverly. 

She had so little strength; but with it all she loved 

The bird, the flower, the sky, the child—so hard 

That all who neared her caught her joy in life. 

No pain could spoil her smile; 

When it was winter out-of-doors, she made you think of spring. 


When I came back from Nora’s funeral 
I worked with all my might and prayed, 
*“Oh, let me be like her!” 
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A NEW NOTE IN PORTRAIT WORK: ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM PAINTINGS BY MAURICE 
FROMKES 


PMB) FLAT a pity it is that traditions are usually established 
Semmes, by the dull and fearful. Nearly always tradition 
agi comes as life leaves an organization. People who are 
4A) afraid of the new movement stay behind, and the 

4H wall they build about them for safety and peace of 
mind is called tradition, and, usually, the wall is built 
very high, and anyone caught looking over it is called 
a revolutionary. If we. were to see a man walking down a country 
lane backward we would either think that he was crazy or searching 
for something he had passed. If he always walked backward we 
would say, “What a pity that he fails to take any interest in the fresh 
things along the way, that he does not look ahead or up.” ‘This seems 
to me to be true of the reactionary artist, the man who finds it easier 
to hide behind traditions than to move out. eagerly, appreciating the 
past but relishing the future. 

Undoubtedly one great thing the war will do for us (and we 
must always look for the great things it will accomplish or our hearts 
will break) is to teach us that we must build for the future—and build 
out of chaos for the future. 

All of this means that I was very much interested in seeing 
Maurice Fromkes’ work this last spring, to find that he had given up 
his old traditional ways, and had broken through fresh adventurous 
paths, pathways that were leading him to a new and more vigorous 
technique and a great delight in color—not only a greater fresh- 
ness in the actual portrait of his sitter, but color in all the detail of 
the picture and fresh delightful color in the backgrounds. In fact, 
in most of his paintings, especially of children, he seems to have em- 
ployed two kinds of technique—one, a rather delicate gentle one, for 
the actual portrait, and the other, a vigorous bold handling of pig- 
ment, for fabrics and backgrounds. Of course the critics are for and 
against this combination of techniques; some critics saying that an 
artist should have one deft fluent method of expressing what he had 
to say—other men feeling delighted in the fact that Fromkes was 
saying each thing exactly as he chose to; in other words, leaving it 
to him to remain a bit reactionary in the painting of human life and, 
then, revolutionary in the painting of textiles and all inanimate things. 

Certainly Mr. Fromkes has found a way to place a brilliant orna- 
mental background back of a delicate flower-like face, and yet center 
your interest on the actual portrait. This he has done most noticeably 
in the painting called “Little White Bonnet.” Even in the reproduc- 
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“LA PRINCESSE LOINTAINE,” 
MAURICE FROMKES, PAINTER. 
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“GIUSEPPE FERRATTA—COMPOSER.” 
MAURICE FROMK ES, PAINTER. 





























“THE WHITE HERON,” 
MAURICE FROMKES, PAINTER. 











FRESH COLOR IN PORTRAIT PAINTING 


tion you feel that the intenser interest is the child’s face with its soft 
youthful technique and great wondering eyes; and yet the brilliancy 
of this picture is unquestionably in the background, which is Chinese 
black with splashes of violet melting into the black, with blue leaves 
and white and green water lillies. The child’s hair is a reddish brown 
as her eyes are, and the little bonnet and dress are white. The trim- 
mings of the hat are blue, and the hat and dress and background are 


all painted as it were at fever heat with great enjoyment in color and 
technique. 


NE portrait that carries the new technique throughout is of 
() “Giuseppe Ferratta—Composer.” Here the worn interesting 
rugged profile of the musician is done with as loose and ener- 
getic a brush as the black coat and the blue and black Chinese back- 
ground. There are patches of red-gold back of the chair in which 
the man rests and yet does not rest, for you feel an energy about the 
seated figure that extends into the delicate nervous hands and the 
compressed lips and fiery eyes. There is very little color in the picture 
except the Chinese background, and yet there is a great deal of vitality 
and the whole painting is alive with interest. 

The second portrait which we are showing of Mr. Fromkes is 
called “La Princesse Lointaine” and the painting of the beautiful 
face makes you realize that the sitter is absorbed in some wonderful 
memory or some dream of the future. It is all fresh and free and 
revolutionary so far as the use of color is concerned and a dual tech- 
nique, for the face and neck are most delicately painted as is the hand 
also. There is a dreamy quality in the very surface of the skin as 
though a delicate veil had been thrown over the portrait, and the 
background is fairly boisterous. The mass of color is blue-green with 
a yellow owl resting on the table and reddish-white flowers with blue 
stems piled up on a blue surface. The hair is reddish-brown and the 
dress is green with a green collar and a rose-orange scarf. One of the 
loveliest things in the whole color massing is the delicate violet in the 
red-brown hair. The complete portrait, as one may see, is a most 
delightful grouping of tones, and out from all this richness shines the 
dreaming face and the sensitive hand. 

Whether one may like this work of Maurice Fromkes or not, 
one is bound to realize that he has broken away from tradition. He 
has brought together in these backgrounds the colors that he loves. 
He gathers them together fearlessly and he paints with joy, almost 
with a certain tense relish. Maurice Fromkes has done more than 
peek over the wall of tradition, he has knocked a good big hole in it, 
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SPRAY 


and is seeing things through it in a fresh stimulating fashion, and 
enjoying the sight amazingly. 

His still-life studies are a lesson in, perhaps, not merely color ar- 
rangement—we have had many lessons about that in still-life studies— 
but rather a novel expression of the joy to be found outside the life 
of a human being, to be found in nature in her own setting. In “The 
White Heron” he has wisely grouped on a reddish table, goldfish 
in a white bowl, a grey-white bird, a background with rose and white 
flowers and a wonderful green and yellow bird, a yellow fan and notes 
of brown and rose and green wherever the elaboration of a rich and 
delightful sense of color enjoyment might be used. 

Mr. Fromkes has found much inspiration from the old Chinese 
fabrics and brocades and ceramics. They have thus influenced the 
art of all enlightened civilization; but he does not imitate the Chinese 
art, he enjoys it and lets it refresh his spirit; he understands that the 
wise man walking down the country lane absorbs all the beauty that 
he can by the way, enjoys every rose garden, every wisteria vine, 
every bunch of scarlet and white peonies and honeysuckle on the porch. 
It all becomes a part of his happiness and a memory of beauty. But 
he walks on to the next pathway, down the village street with an eager 
eye for all that is ahead of him, for the blue sky above, for the hills 
beyond, for the misty beauty of the valley about him. And so, it is 
well for the man who enjoys to the utmost Chinese art, Mediaeval 
beauty in Italy, all that Greece has done in architecture and sculpture; 
but we are glad for each man who does not walk backward to remem- 
ber it, who finds the utmost joy in the present, the utmost hope in 
the future, and replenishes his art with all that he finds by the way. 


SPRAY 


I KNEW you thought of me all night, 
I knew, though you were far away; 
I felt your love blow over me 
As if a dark wind-riven sea 
Drenched me with quivering spray. 


There are so many ways tolove. 
And each way has its own delight— 
Then be content to come to me 
Only as spray the beating sea 
Drives inland through the night. 


Sara TEASDALE. 

















TOLL: BY RUTH CROSS 


HEN a man ceases to be faithful, he becomes either 

4, very much kinder to his wife or very much less so. 

4 Robert Gleason belonged distinctly to the first class. 

7h He humored with invariable, though at times absent, 

patience his wife’s every whim in charities and special- 

\j ists—the two interests between which her colorless, 
uprooted life was divided. 

They were plain people, Gleason and his almost middle-aged 
Margaret, for all that they lived in the greatest house on what our real 
estate agents are so fond of calling the greatest street in the greatest 
city in the world. It was a far cry from this huge pile of stone and 
marble, speared round with grim iron fences, to the old red section- 
house in the mountains where they had started life together. And, as 
is usual in such cases, it was Margaret who bore about her body and 
soul the marks of that long and bitter interval. She epitomized all 
the women tragedies for which an era of self-made men is responsible. 

Gleason’s attitude toward her might have been surmised from the 
way he passed her door when he came in late at night—too late. He 
would not for worlds—and all the railway systems thereon—have 
abated one whit his firm, unapologetic tread, and yet he did hope that 
she would not hear him and wake. 

“Poor old Margaret,” he would say to himeslf, “poor old Mar- 
garet!” She accepted in a bewildered way, yet could never be recon- 
ciled to, his innate male polygamousness. 

Coming home one night later even than his custom, he was dis- 
tressed and not a little annoyed to find her door slightly ajar and a 
dim, rosy spire of light shimmering across the hall carpet. 

He put his head through the door. “Hello, what are you doing 
up at this time of night?” he queried. And, as she started up eagerly 
from a chair before the fire and came toward him, “I say, what’s all 
the finery?” 

He touched quizzically the floating sleeve of a flame-and-silver 
negligee, vaguely conscious that a print house-dress would not have 
made her look half so frail and plain. He steered her back to the fire, 
not ungently, though he still felt distinctly annoyed. 

“You know you promised not to do this any more,” he reminded 
her, letting one big, firm hand slip thoughtfully over her sunken cheek. 
“You’ve been crying, too.” 

She caught the hand down against her breast with the terrible, 
reserved passion of which only simple, direct souls are capable. ‘“‘I— 
always lie awake until you come, Robert. I—-I—can’t get used to it. 
I haven’t changed———” Tears began to sting against the back of 
Gleason’s hand. 
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TOLL 


- “Now, Margaret, you can’t go on like this. You know what 
Carnrick says.” He patted her quivering shoulders with awkward, 
troubled tenderness. How could any man ever make a woman under- 
stand—a woman with her fierce, single-tracked affections? 

She lifted her head, crushing back the tears resolutely. A faint 
glow swept up from the flame of her robe and sparkled against her 
wet eyelids. “That was why I waited up,” she began eagerly, “to 
tell you what Carnrick said!” 

Gleason smiled with tolerant amusement. “And you stayed up 
until—two-thirty to tell me that?” Margaret’s passion for specialists 
was an accepted family idiosyncrasy, which could yet at times be 
trying. 

“Yes, I could hardly wait She turned from him toward 
the fire, which sought out rift after rift of silver in her thinning hair. 
“IT am—almost afraid to believe it yet myself. r 

Gleason covered a yawn with his free hand and glanced again 
at the small ivory clock on the mantel. “And what is all this you are 
afraid to believe?” he probed idly. 

Margaret clasped her hands loosely in front of her, stared down 
abstractedly into the fire. “There is something else. I’ve tried to tell 
you all these fifteen years, but I couldn’t—until now. I think I was— 
afraid.” 

Again Gleason yawned. “Well,” he suggested practically, 
“since it has waited fifteen years, it can doubtless wait a few hours 
longer.” Like any other man he abominated tense scenes at any time; 
two-thirty in the morning was too much for even his conscience-salving 
patience! 

She glanced up at him absently, without seeming to have heard 
him at all. That was a disconcerting trick of Margaret’s. Sometimes 
he wondered whether she had ever been quite herself since they came 
to the city. 

“Robert, do you remember that day back in the old section-house 
when you came home to dinner with the men and found me on the 
floor by the kitchen-stove?” 

Gleason frowned slightly. He did not like to .emember those 
days; he did not see the good of it. “Of course,” he nodded. “You 
said you got too hot cooking dinner.” 

Margaret was staring unseeingly at the fire again. “That wasn’t 
all,” she said. “I didn’t tell you then because I hated to worry you, 
and—afterward, I think it was afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” Gleason urged a little impatiently. 

Instead of answering his question, Margaret branched off at a 
tangent—another annoying habit of hers, “You did so want to get 
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on , and it was the money for boarding the section hands that 
summer that gave you your first start with the road, do you re- 
member?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you did get on—you got money, power, success, everything 
you wanted, didn’t you, Robert?” 

“Why, of course,—everything.” 

A strange fire flashed up in the anxious, faded depths of her eyes. 
“Then I’m not sorry. I wanted you to have—what you wanted.” 

Gleason looked at her curiously. “Sorry for what?” he asked. 


HE was gazing straight past him with a curious effect of aloof- 
S ness. Gleason experienced the odd sensation of having ceased 
for the moment to exist. “For the baby I lost that summer,” 
she said at last tonelessly, “I knew I couldn’t go on cooking for the 
hands and doing all the other work, and anyway we couldn’t afford 
children—not then.” She hesitated, groping for the next words. 
Gleason had still that queer sense of suspended existence. “That,” 
she finished, “was how we paid for your success.” 

Gleason stared dumbly at her, uncertain yet as to what was real, 
what unreal. He had always suspected how much Margaret wanted 
children, but he had no idea the thing was preying on her like this. 
He had been leaving her too much alone. 

He reached out for her with rough, compassionate gentleness. 
“Poor old Margaret,” he soothed, “some children somewhere have been 
cheated out of the best mother in the world! It’s a shame you couldn’t 
have had a whole houseful.” 

Margaret glanced up at him apprehensively. “You see I could 
have spared myself—all the washing and scrubbing and waiting on the 
table and the long hours over the hot stove I thought later when 
you had got your start—but somehow children didn’t come then 
And when I saw how much you wanted a son to carry on your work— 
how you looked at other people’s children—even at a fireman’s one day, 
do you remember, when they came swarming over his sooty overalls 
at the end of his run? Then— I was afraid to tell you.” 

Gleason was watching her now keenly, incredulously. Amaze- 
ment, doubt, slowly gave way before conviction. His hands dropped 
from her shoulders. He turned, felt his way stiffly to the mantel; 
buried his face against it. The work of a lifetime made nothing by 
this foolish woman-trick! And she had imagined herself sacrificing 
for his future—as if anything she could do or leave undone would 
have kept him from getting on! 

After a time he became aware of her near him, piteously silent, 
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and roused himself. After all, it had fallen hardest on her. He had 
had his work—useless though it was—a score of other interests. She 
had had nothing—not even him. 

“My poor Margaret, why didn’t you tell me?” he asked. “We 
might have stood it better together. My poor Margaret, giving up 
your baby for me and then bearing it all these years—alone——” 

She laid both her hands against his breast, lifted her face to his. 
“But we are to have another child,” she said softly, “a child of our 
very own. Dr. Carnrick said so to-day.” 

Gleason stared. Before he realized it, he had laughed—a full, 
incredulous, amused laugh. “We are to have a child, Margaret?” he 
said. “Carnrick said that to you!” 

Margaret winced, flushed painfully. “Only to-day,” she re- 
peated mechanically. “In a few weeks he says we can be—sure.” 

Gleason took her by the shoulders and shook her a little—gently. 
“Margaret, what are you talking about?” he demanded. 

“It is a miracle from God,” she explained simply. “I have prayed 
so many years.” 

Gleason could only stare dazedly at her. She seemed almost the 
Margaret of the old section-house again—sure of herself, unshrinking, 
unafraid. She was like a woman come at last into her own—one who 
had found her niche and knew how to fill it worthily and with dignity. 
Even Gleason could scarcely longer doubt. 

“You don’t—you can’t mean ?” he groped, awe-struck. 

Margaret nodded, her face as suddenly radiant as when a power- 
ful are-light is turned on in some dim old cathedral. 

“TI suppose,” he muttered, more to himself than to her, “I suppose 
people older than we have had children.” 

“Tt is a miracle from God,” she affirmed again confidently. 

Gleason stumbled awkwardly to his knees, his big workingman’s 
hands slipping down the soft grey-and- -flame folds of her gown. “But, 
Margaret, I’m not—worthy. I’m not—— 

She bent to him with all the fierce single-tracked woman’ s swift 
and sure forgiveness. “I’m not worthy, either, Robert, but we’ve got 
another chance. Maybe—somehow “ 

Before it was fairly daylight the next morning, Gleason was up 

and whistling cheerfully about his room. “I’ve just been stepping 
off a few measurements in that room we decided on,” he thrust a 
half-shaved countenance through Margaret’s door to inform her; 
“thought I’d take them down to talk over with Martin this morning.” 

“Net yet, Robert,” she remonstrated, half laughing, more than 
half afraid. ‘We're not even sure yet.” 

“Sure fiddlesticks!” He shunted aside the preposterous idea as 
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though it had been an unsolicited opinion at a directors’ meeting. “Of 
course we're sure. I’m going by to see Carnrick myself this morning.” 

It was with difficulty that Margaret restrained him from wiring, 
telephoning, cabling the news to every quarter of the globe. He 
would even, she laughingly accused, have placarded his great railway 
systems with it from Atlantic to Pacific! 


IS clubs knew him no more; neither the hall past Margaret’s 
door of late nights and early mornings. His office saw him 
only for brief and spasmodic intervals—a fact which very 

nearly precipitated a panic in the Street! He took Margaret for long 
drives through the country, to theatres and concerts and operas—the 
last his most acute abomination; brought home such quantities of 
flowers and candies and rare fruits that she was obliged to take on 
an extra hospital or two to accommodate the overflow. 

And every day she waxed a little younger and a little less frail 
and much less plain. Even the marks of all the years between the 
old section-house and the great iron-speared mansion were almost 
obliterated in the radiance which softened and glorified the very flesh 
of her body. 

“T had no idea that just happiness could do all this for a woman,” 
Gleason said one night, holding her away from him, wondering and a 
trifle awed. 

“Just happiness,’ Margaret laughed, “can do anything for a 
woman!” 

Then began the little comedy which was enacted nightly now 
before the fire in Margaret’s sitting-room. Gleason stretched himself 
under the reading lamp with the evening papers, pretended for an 
assiduous half-hour to read, flung them down at last with a disgusted 
grunt. There was never any news these days—war had just been 
declared between the United States and Germany! He strolled ab- 
sently about the room for a time, one hand behind his back, his cigar 
smoke aimed casually at the ceiling. Slowly he gravitated toward the 
spot where Margaret sat busily stitching before the fire. 

“You don’t really suppose,” he settled down beside her with an 
anxiously critical glance at the garment under construction; “you 
don’t really suppose that neck is big enough for anybody, do you?” 
He touched clumsily the lace Margaret was whipping. 

She smiled—a wise smile, not too superior. “Sometimes,” she 
said, letting the work fall and looking past him into the fire, “some- 
times I almost wish I hadn’t let you persuade me to begin these—yet. 
I’m afraid it seems a bit—presumptuous.” Her voice trembled off 
a little toward the edge. 
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“Presumptuous fiddlesticks!” Gleason growled dogmatically. 
“Don’t you worry a minute. Everything will be all right.” 

Margaret held out on the whole though, brave and cheerful. But 
when the day came and the hour when they were to be “sure,” she 
clung to him at the last in a panic of accumulated suspense and 
terror, a passionate question in her eyes. 

“Robert, if it shouldn’t be, you ; 

Gleason found himself hurried from the room, and he groped in 
vain for her meaning while the heavy moments passed outside her door. 

He himself had no doubt worthy of the name. He was used to 
ordering things a certain way and getting them so. Success breeds 
this terrible kind of simplicity in a man. What he wants must ma- 
terialize. Life had blocked Robert Gleason in but this one thing— 
the desire for children. Now she had repented her error and stepped 
back to rectify it. That was all. 

When Carnrick came at last from Margaret’s room, Gleason left 
off his impatient striding up and down the hall. “Well?” he de- 
manded, lifting his head sharply. 

Carnrick did not answer at once; he only stood looking at Gleason 
in a queer silent fashion. Gleason gave him back his look in silence, 
too. His face slowly greyed. His great shoulders shrank and drooped 
inward. 


“You have told—her?”’ he brought out at last with almost in- 
credible effort. 

Carnrick nodded. “Of course I was as sure as was possible to be,” 
he defended himself, “but I had no idea she would take it—so. Most 
women nowadays, you know: ” He shrugged slightly. 

“Most women!” Gleason laughed harshly; made a difficult, rigid 
motion toward the stairs. “Margaret Be 

Carnrick lifted his case, moved off. On the top step he hesitated, 
“T’m—damned sorry,” he said. 

When the sound of a closing door came up from below, Gleason 
stirred stiffly, and put out his hand. He knew now the meaning of 
that passionate, unfinished question—and the answer to it. 
He turned the door knob noiselessly, and went inside. 





































SARAH BERNHARDT’S SECRET: BY 
RAU 


HE message that Sarah Bernhardt has at this crucial 
moment in the worid’s history is definite and unique. 
Definite because that is the line of her character. There 
are few people so positive, so marked. Unique because, 
alas, there is no one like her. In the forties one usually 
prepares for old age and in the late sixties most people 
are in retirement. There are extraordinary exceptions, like 
Gladstone who continued until he was eighty-nine. And it 
is recalled that Verdi composed “Otello” at eighty. Sarah Bern- 
hardt is utterly unique because in addition to the velocity of her 
activities she combines the effect of a freshness, fecundity and 
youth that continues to amaze the world. On her ninth tour of 
America it is interesting that the reviewers should begin their edi- 
torials by commenting on her ageless art. 

What is her secret? 

Some people say it is her point of view or her attitude toward 
life, or her absolute refusal to give up work. Endless are the ex- 
planations which are made to explain the phenomenon of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, but no explanation offered ever satisfies the public. They are 
as eager in their questions, as insatiable in their curiosity, as if this 
wonderwoman were a promising ingenue. And this is astounding 
when you consider that she has had the public at her feet for half a 
century. 

Ten years ago she sent this message to the world: “For forty 
years I have given the public the pulsations of my heart, the vibra- 
tions of my soul, and the tears of my eyes. The mud that has been 
thrown at me has dried up and fallen away, burnt by the heat of my 
own sincerity.” In these words burns a spirit as sincere and as epic 
as any of the great classic roles she has ever portrayed. This state- 
ment is the very creed and the very self of Sarah Bernhardt. In 
her life as in her art she has always been utterly sincere, utterly 
courageous, possessed of a high, unselfish, idealistic spirit. And all 
her endeavor has had one result. The world has recognized her and 
responded with a largesse of applause which they have showered on 
no human being of her time and generation. Individuals may quar- 
rel and disagree about her and their estimate of her character,—the 
public, never. -_ 

Apart from her illustrious past, what is it to-day that commands 
especial attention and admiration? She has been called the modern 
Joan of Arc because she represents the soul and spirit of France, 
the unquenchable and unconquerable character of a people which it is 
predicted will loom up greater than any other nation after the war. 
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BACKYARD GARDENS BECOME 
FOOD “MUNITION PLANTS” 


HE President of the National War Garden Commis- 
sion, Charles Lathrop Pack, has aroused the country 
to the importance of devoting every possible bit of 
space in backyards and vacant lots to the growing of 
food. He has written many stirring appeals to the 
women of the country and to the school children, and 

issued many pamphlets containing instructions that any novice 

could understand, on how to grow vegetables, what kind to 
grow, how to cultivate, and finally how to conserve the surplus 
harvest by canning and drying. When America found herself 
confronted with the vital problem of producing food for the Allies, 
every American home garden became a “Government war garden.” 
“Not only does the growing need of Europe increase that Continent’s 
demands upon our food reservoir,” he says, “but our own future farm 
production is threatened with shrinkage. Government figures indicate 
that not less than six hundred thousand men, trained and experienced 
in farm work, have been taken from the farms of America since the 
beginning of this country’s participation in the war. These figures 
are ominous. With six hundred thousand farm workers suddenly 
shifted into the class of non-producers, it requires no imagination to 
foresee that Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen will show a more griev- 
ous shortage of farm labor than did Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen. 

Everyone knows how severe was that shortage last season. No one 

can fail to realize what all this will inevitably mean in the matter of 

farm production.” 

Backyard gardens have therefore become “War Munition Plants” 
in which every man, woman and child not at the front can do important 
service by devoting a few hours a day to work in the garden trenches. 
Gardening is an art that is easily learned and delightful from begin- 
ning to end. In spite of unavoidable defeats through unfavorable 
weather, insect pests, poor seed and soil, there is always some measure 
of spectacular success. The people who have never entered into the 
joyous game of gardening cannot understand how one stocky bean, 
pushing up the soil with such fervor that it cracks the earth for several 
inches about it, can appear so humorously human and admirably 
energetic! 

Seeds and plants take on a new importance when raised in one’s 
own garden. It does not seem like false sentiment to say they become 
like members of one’s own family. Every fresh leaf or every inch 
added to their growth is hailed with appreciation and delight. This 
war will teach people (some of them against their will) a new and 
greater zest of life, for every bit of knowledge adds to the richness and 
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GARDENS AS FOOD “MUNITION PLANTS” 


fullness of existence. After one has planted seeds, watered, weeded 
and protected them until they yield a harvest, a greater appreciation 
of the value of food production is gained. People who have raised 
more vegetables than they can consume feel a desire to preserve them. 
The primitive instinct is to provide against winter desolation, and this 
is experienced when the gardener takes thought for drying and can- 
ning. Whoever raises abundant masses of flowers, more than is needed 
for the house, can extend the boundaries of pleasure by giving to 
neighbors, friends, and hospitals. Thus the work of gardening for 
one’s own pleasure ends in service to family, neighbor, community 
and Government. 


tions in our backyard, to uproot all the flowers, for flowers refresh 

the spirit of man. Americans show promise of developing into 
the most skilled of intensive gardeners. Already amateur gardeners 
have found out how to make vegetables and flowers grow side by side 
in the most neighborly sort of fashion. There is no more beautiful 
way to cover a backyard fence than with the food-producing red- 
runner bean, pumpkin, squash, watermelon and cucumber. They are 
beautiful of leaf and showy of blossom, quick to cover unsightly bare 
boards, and bear food as abundantly as when allowed to run over the 
ground. The heavy fruit must be supported in twine baskets, but it 
takes kindly to these aerial hammocks and is actually more shapely 
than when ripened on the ground. Berry bushes make the finest of 
division hedges. Espaliered fruit trees bring beauty to any wall. In 
the spring the blossoms appear to unusual advantage against the grey 
stone or rich brick, in the summer their abundant verdure gladdens 
the eye, and in the fall their fruit is found to be of unusual excellence, 
for no winds have depleted their yield and the reflected heat of the 
wall tends to bring out their highest possibility of color and flavor. 

A row of lettuce, radishes or carrots makes a charming border for 
the flower garden walk. A border of strawberries about the perennial 
bed provides rich green leaves in summer, lovely white star flowers in 
spring, and in the fall flashing metallic shades of bronze and reds. 
Zinnias never do so well as when grown between rows of vegetables. 
Marigolds shine in their gayest colors when allowed to “chum” with 
Swiss chard or string beans. As lettuce heads are pulled for the table, 
slip in an aster plant. When the radishes have passed their prime, 
transplant chrysanthemums in their places, for democracy should pre- 
vail in gardens as well as in nations. There should be no such thing 
as high and low caste in the plant world. Social distinctions are ridic- 
ulous in the vegetable kingdom. Flowers seem to gain vitality when 
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GARDENS AS FOOD “MUNITION PLANTS” 


grown in co-partnership with the vegetables and the vegetables’ beauty 
is more appreciated when seen in the flower garden. Beets make a 
good substitute for coleus plants. Artichokes, in their luxurious green, 
give almost a tropical sense to a grey garden, and sunflowers yield 
valuable food for chickens as well as adding decorative charm. 


te ARDENS are not made by saying, ‘oh, how beautiful,’ but by 

digging in the dirt,” someone has said. But could any form 

of physical exercise yield greater measure of beauty in addi- 
tion to the gift of health to the workers than that seen in one of the 
photographs used in the illustration of this article? How great is the 
contrast shown in the dreary desolation of the uncared-for backyard 
of one photograph with the luxurious profusion of bloom and verdure 
of that same yard after it had been touched with the magic wand of 
hoe and spade. No fairy could create a greater transformation with 
magic words than did the woman who planted this garden with her 
potent seeds. Beauty dwells in this garden and its fragrance is wafted 
upon the air, refreshing passing strangers and making the world a 
sweeter place. 

What wonderful decoration for a high board fence is the planting 
of foxgloves, which may be seen in another photograph. These stately 
flowers like the companionship of a fence. They find something to 
their liking in the reflected heat and in its shelter from the winds and 
they evidently like the pleasant game of running upward as fast as 
possible in order to peer over the top. Foxgloves in their native state, 
seek the protection of the woods. They hide away from the swift 
winds that are apt to break their brittle stalks. A fence corner gives 
them just the protection that they most appreciate. Foxgloves are 
easy to grow, and after they are once established they take care of 
themselves. Sweet William and Bouncing Bett make a fine stand at 
their feet, for their colors are harmonious. On the same page with this 
photograph may be seen how beautiful vines alone can make a division 
fence. The curve of tiny annuals at its base makes a charming con- 
trast to the straight line of the fence top. 


ATTICE makes a fine fence for gardens, for it lets a current of 
air pass through. Flowers need air as well as sunshine and the 
unfriendly high walls of city gardens are responsible for much 

of the meagerness of garden beauty. Plants cannot thrive without a 
free circulation of air. Lattice gives the sense of seclusion and marks 
the boundary in a friendly rather than in a hard manner. In two pic- 
tures shown on another page may be seen how attractive is a lattice 
fence, half covered with vines, the vines finding easy foothold and 
climbing upon its airy meshes with facility. 
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DELPHINIUMS, LILIES, ROSES AND MANY ANNUALS TRANSFORM 
THIS UNSIGHTLY CITY BACKYARD GARDEN INTO’ BEAUTY. 
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LATTICE IN WHITE, GREEN OR HOLLAND BLUE MAKES A FINE DIVISION BETWEEN CITY OR 
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GARDENS AS FOOD “MUNITION PLANTS” 


An illusion of space can sometimes be obtained by curving the 
flower borders or path. A straight line leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. It flies as directly as an arrow to its goal and seems always 
in a hurry, whereas a curving line has the appearance of loitering in 
a happy and unhurried way. One page of photographs has a charm- 
ing illustration of beauty brought about in a backyard garden through 
the curving border of perennials. The curve is effectively carried 
aloft in the lattice archway of the summer house. 

Three principles should be manifested in every backyard garden. 
There must be the horizontal line of tranquility that can be obtained 
through the cross beams of the pergola and the level stretch of lawn: 
the vertical line of aspiration gained through use of tall cedar, cypress 
or poplar trees, pergola columns and Martin house poles and the circle 
evident in the bowl of the bird bath, the curving arch or even by the 
rounding form of flowering shrubs. There should be perennials to 
come and go like the members of a family and annuals to fill up all 
the gaps and add brilliant color. There must be also straight, trim 
little rows of vegetables to carry out the command of our Government 
to “plant food gardens.” 

That it is quite possible to have a war munition plant which is a 
city backyard is proven by the one now growing in the Touchstone 
gardens. True, it is a very small one, yet flourishing with such vigor 
that it has proven the possibility of raising food of good quality. Vege- 
tables are standing in orderly ranks, ready to bring to harvest a full 
victory. Red-runner beans have been planted against the walls; 
pumpkins and cucumbers are climbing over the banisters of the steps 
and screen the areaway. Yellow pear-tomatoes are growing side by 
side with roses and honeysuckle against the lattice fence. We have 
fought many a battle with the sparrow-enemy, many times, also, has 
he been victorious, taking prisoner our young lettuce plants and grass 
seeds. However, we like the poor little city bird, and we do not 
begrudge (very much) the seeds he demands in exchange for the 
insect pests he removes. 

We have always felt that color should be manifest in city back- 
yard gardens, but it is difficult to make the flowers provide all the 
color that the heart desires, so we have painted the lattice over 
the fences a soft Holland blue; placed some panels of tile back of 
the seats and against the wall and brought this note of blue from the 
garden up on the porch by painting the table, chair and settee the 
same shade. In a later issue of the THe ToucusTonE we will speak 
more fully of the Touchstone gardens. It is well known that the soil 
of Manhattan was once exceedingly fertile and in this garden we are 
trying to bring back to it its pristine usefulness. 
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SPRING AND THE FIELD OF HONOR: ILLUS- 
TRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS OF NATURE’S 
3 sescllla OF THE OLD TRENCHES 


NCE in history two fat kings met in a field in France 
between silken tents and on strips of tapestry laid 
upon the grass so that the scene of glitter and shim- 
mer was called for every age of schoolboys the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Out here in France now there 
is a field of honor stretching more than a hundred 
miles, held by British soldiers, and that is the true 

field of the cloth of gold. For everywhere behind the deep belt of 
cratered land, so barren and blasted that no seed of life is left in the 
soil, there are miles of ground where the gold grows wonderfully 
brilliant in the warm sunshine of these days, the gold of densely 
growing dandelions and of buttercups in great battalions. 

“If you wish to picture the British Army out here now and the 
landscape in which the troops are fighting, you must think of them as 
marching along roads sweet scented with lilac and apple blossoms and 
aver those golden fields, to the white edge of the dead land. They 
are hot under heavy packs, all powdered with dust, so that they wear 
white masks, like a legion of pierrots, and on their steel helmets the 
sun shines brazenly. These hot, dusty soldiers closed about with guns 
and mule teams and transport columns, surging ceaselessly along the 
highways to the front, drink in with their eyes the cool, refreshing 
shadows of the green woods upon the hillsides, where sun plays upon 
the new leaves with the melody of delicate color-music and spreads 
tapestries of light and shade across the sweeps of grass land, all inter- 
woven with the flowers of France. 

“The soldiers do not walk blindly through this beauty. It calls 
to them, these men of Surrey and Kent and Devon, these Shropshire 
lads and boys of Derbyshire dales, and at night in camps before turn- 
ing in to sleep in their tents they watch the glow of the western sun 
and the fading blue of the sky and listen to the last song of the birds 
tired with the joy of the day, and are drugged by the scent of the 
closing flowers and of green wheat growing so tall, so quickly tall 
behind the battlefields. These tents themselves are like flowers in the 
darkness when the candle-light gleams through their canvas. At 
night the scene of war is lighted up by star shells and vivid flashes of 
light as great shells fall and burst beyond the zone of where British 
soldiers crouch in holes and burrow into the earth. It is under the 
blue sky of these days and in this splendor of springtime that the 
English boys and young Scots go into the fire of hell where quite close 
to them the birds still sing as I heard a nightingale sing recently amid 
the crash of gunfire.” 
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These photographs are used by courtesy of The British Pictorial Press. 


AN OLD GERMAN DUG-OUT IN THE 
MAMETZ WOODS, AS IT APPEARS TODAY 
COVERED WTH VINES AND FLOWERS. 


ONVALESCENTS,” FROM 
SKETCH BY STEINLIN. 














“BARB-WIRE 
ENTANGLEMENT 
IN WINTER.” 
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DESERTED TRENCH AND 
BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLE- 
MENT IN LONGUEVAL 
MADE GREEN AND GAY 
BY SPRING’S NECROMANCY. 








FIVE HUNDRED YARDS OF 
FRONT LINE IN FLANDERS DIGGING UP THE NOSECAP OF A SHELL THAT 
FELL IN THE GARDEN OF THEIR NEW DRESSING STATION: THESE TWO WOMEN 
HAVE SINCE BEEN GASSED—A GERMAN GAS-SHELL FALLING IN THEIR DUG- 
OUT! HAPPILY THEY ARE NOW RECOVERING IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


TWO BRAVE BRITISH WOMEN THAT LIVE WITHIN 











THE 
FAMOUS 
DANZIG 
ALLEY 

NEAR 
FRICOURT 
TRANSFORMED 
INTO 
BEAUTY 

BY 

MASSES 

OF VERDURE 
AND 
FLOWERS. 


WHERE THE VILLAGE OF LA BOISELLE ONCE STOOD. THE WHITE 
PATCH IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE CRATER OF THE MINE THAT 
WAS BLOWN UP BY THE ALLIES ON THE FIRST OF JULY, 1916. 
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SPRING AND THE FIELD OF HONOR 


HUS wrote Philip Gibbs for the New York Times one year ago. 
I This year Spring has spread her mantle of flowers over the war- 
scarred fields of France, for Mother Nature’s whole purpose is 
to heal, to restore, to give rest to the children of earth. If a giant of 
the forest falls to earth after a battle with the winds, or if the great 
destroyer, fire, sweeps over hill and through forest, nature springs to 
the rescue with redoubled energy and almost instantly new life covers 
the splintered shafts and blackened trunks with a veil of tender green. 
Nothing can long remain ugly, sightless or useless in nature’s domain, 
for she either takes it unto herself in some gentle way or covers it with 
green. The fallen giant nourishes a whole host of tiny flowers, mosses 
and ferns and a legion of quick-growing pine trees follow the path of 
the fire in some miraculous way, past our full understanding. We 
know that the winds bring seeds from far distant fields and forests 
which were fortunately out of the path of destruction, sowing them in 
the ground freshly fertilized by the ashes of the charred trees. Nature 
has a host of other messengers who do her bidding when she asks their 
help in restoring the scars of storm or the wounds made by the children 
of men. 


The battle-fields of France, so plowed and torn by shells that they 
are not recognizable by the people who once made their homes upon 
them and who had tilled them faithfully for many years, are already 
springing to life in a myriad of beautiful ways. We read this year 
that the land is one sheet of gold from the growth of dandelions and 
buttercups. Violets have lined the craters made by the shells with 
blue. Hosts of flowers have obliterated the trail of the cannon and 
grasses and soft willowy shrubs have covered abandoned huts with 
tents of green. Some of the trenches are now rivers of living green 
instead of cutting the earth like a brown gash, for they have been 
taken over by ranks of shrubs and trees and flowers. These trenches 
that once sheltered fighting men now harbor vast legions of nature’s 
healers, the plants. Birds and bees have been the aviators bringing 
to the abandoned battle lines the seeds for the revitalizing of those 
desolate fields. The winds have carried silky-winged seeds from the 
south which have made their homes in the trenches. These voyagers 
of mercy soon bring out their ammunition of life, bursting mature 
capsules with a tiny fusilade of seeds. The rain-washed seeds, shot 
out by the plants and brought by the birds and winds, have so filled 
the crevasses, furrows and fields that a stranger would scarcely recog- 
nize the devastated region of a year ago. Wonderful has been nature’s 
miracle of healing. We are publishing some lovely pictures of a few 
of the spring-trimmed trenches in the old battle-fields of France. 
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TO ANY WOMAN 


HE French Parliament is replacing the ruined towns of France 

with garden cities, adopting the principles of indemnity in full 

to the property owners for the amount of their losses by the war. 
The State is therefore standing behind its people in the most practical 
way—helping them to get the cratered land back to fertile levels, and 
helping them also to build homes even better than those they had 
before the war. The garden cities that are springing up in the wake 
of the war are not only sanitarily perfect, but will be installed with all 
kinds of modern conveniences that will enable those who till the land 
to do their work easier and better, to increase the crop yield and to 
restore the same beauty to the valleys of France that dwelt there 
before destruction entered. 

Back of all that the French Government is doing toward restor- 
ing the fields to their pristine beauty and usefulness stands Nature 
herself, giving an increase of crops such as generally is harvested only 
from virgin soil. Her mantle of healing green is already flung over 
the earth, embroidered with flowers and jewels, with healing herbs and 
natural foods. Nature is having her perfect way in those fields aban- 
doned by the warriors, and Nature, undisturbed, cannot help but 
create beauty. 


TO ANY WOMAN 


Never tell me what you are, 
Lest I dare to make you less— 
Lest I hold the golden star 
To my bosom, and confess 
Fire and dross and earthliness; 
For I know you cannot be 
Wholly what you seem to me. 


Shine beyond me, calm and high, 

Fair to love and far from knowing; 
So that, striving to descry 

Heaven in you, and slowly growing 

Through forgiving and foregoing, 
Somehow I may come tobe - 
Worthy your reality. 


Brian Hooker. 














DAY FOLLOWS DAY: BY BERTHA HELEN 
CRABBE 


mee CCORDING to long-established custom, when the sup- 
a)», per dishes were washed, Caroline Mason and her sister, 
ys a, | Ellen, went into the front room to sit for a time in 
;.4 the darkness. They drew their chairs before the two 
—— ) windows facing the road, and sat looking out into the 
_ early winter twilight. There were deep purple shad- 
ows upon the snow, here and there oblongs of lamplight from the 
windows of some house fell upon it. 

Ellen rocked but Caroline sat motionless. Ellen’s rocker squeaked 
over the nap of the carpet. She had to keep hitching it back into 
place. From the sitting-room came the loud ticking of a clock. 

Caroline and Ellen did not converse. The natural inclination 
to talk had been dulled by long years of daily intimacy and by the 
monotonous security into which, with the passing of youth, their lives 
had gradually fallen. They were, as they expressed it, “all talked 
out.” What one knew, the other knew. The little happenings of 
their quiet home-keeping days were experienced in common. There 
was nothing to talk about, so they sat in silence. 

The twilight deepened. More oblongs of lamplight sprang out 
across the snow. A woman came into view, walking rapidly against 
the cold. Caroline and Ellen watched her with interest. Ellen ceased 
rocking, and leaned slightly forward to see the better. 

“Mis’ Perry,” she stated. 

“Hu—huh,” Caroline assented. 

“I guess likely she’s goin’ into Fisher’s.” 

“‘Hu—huh,” Caroline answered again. Then after a little pause, 
“There she goes. I guess Fishers has comp’ny; they got a light in 
the parlor, an’ I see the stage stop there this mornin’.” 

“His folks from Sayresville, Mis’ White said they was,” Ellen 
contributed. 

Again there was silence between the two sisters; a silence made 
only more manifest by the creak of Ellen’s rocker and the ticking’ of 
the sitting-room clock. 

Another woman appeared upon the road. She was huddled in 
a shawl which she held tightly around her. Again Ellen leaned 
forward. 

“Mis’ Best,” she announced. 

“Hu—huh,” from Caroline. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if she was comin’ here,” Ellen said. 

The sisters watched the woman pick her way carefully across 
the street. 
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DAY FOLLOWS DAY 


“She is comin’ here. I'll light the lamp.” Caroline rose stiffly, 
went into the sitting-room, and lighted the lamp. Ellen followed her. 
They stood waiting for sounds of Mrs. Best’s arrival. Her footsteps 
creaked upon the snow. She knocked at the side door. Caroline, 
carrying the lamp, went out into the cold entry. 

“Good evenin’, Mis’ Best.” 

“Good evenin’, Car’line. No, I'll leave my rubbers right here 
in the entry. Now don’t you touch ’em; they’re all right. Well, p’raps 
it would be better to take ’em in where it’s warm.” 

Mrs. Best came into the sitting-room, bringing with her a whiff 
of cold air tainted with the odors of cooking and tobacco smoke. 

“Good evenin’, Ellen. I thought I’d just run in a minute before 
I give Len his night med’cine. Yes, he’s ’bout as us’al.” 

Mrs. Best sat down in the rocker which Caroline drew forward, 
and threw her shawl back off her shoulders. She was a small, fair 
woman with bitter lines about her mouth and a defiant expression in 
her pale blue eyes. Her hands moved restlessly. They were large- 
knuckled and calloused, the nails were broken and black-rimmed. A 
massive wedding ring dulled by years of heavy work and hanging 
loosely upon her shrunken finger, was a potent symbol of the servitude 
which had become hers when she married worthless Leonard Best. 

“Cold, ain’t it?” Mrs. Best remarked. “George Wheeler says 

‘twas four below down to the store this mornin’.” 

She rocked vigorously, her eyes taking in everything. Ellen 
folded her hands with labored carelessness over a patch in her skirt. 
Mrs. Best’s eyes followed her movement. Ellen proudly unclasped 
her hands and rested them upon the arms of the chair. For the fraction 
of a second her timid eyes met unflinchingly the defiant eyes of her 
caller. The effort left her rather shaken. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, I can’t stay but a minute.” Mrs. Best 
suddenly leaned forward, her lips parted in a conversational smile, 
“So you're really goin’ to lose Willie at last, are you?” she said. 

Caroline and Ellen started slightly. They exchanged a swift, 
covert glance. 

“What say? You mean our nephew, William Somers, Mis’ 
Best?” 

There was something in Caroline’s tone which made Mrs. Best 
draw herself up resentfully. 

“Yes, I mean Willie. I hear he’s goin’ to get married.” 

Again the glance between the two sisters. Ellen’s eyes looked 
frightened. 

“Oh, I guess not, Mis’ Best,” Caroline said, and then with at- 
tempted pleasantry, “he’s always got a new girl, you know.” 
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“Then you ain’t heard?” Mrs. Best’s voice was exultant, “That’s 
what I was tellin’ Len. Says I, ‘I don’t b’lieve them girls knows a 
thing about it. An’ I b’lieve I'll go right up an’ tell em. They got 
a right to know if their own nephew that they’ve brought up from a 
baby is goin’ to be married.’ That’s what I said. So I come right up. 
Mis’ Flynn,” with telling emphasis upon the name, “she’s been airin’ 
it ’round town for a week.” Mrs. Best paused with due regard for 
the dramatic possibilities of the situation. 

Caroline and Ellen sat motionless. 

“Mis’ who did you say?” Caroline asked finally with an effort. 

“Miss Flynn. It’s Isabel Flynn he’s goin’ to marry,” Mrs. Best 
announced triumphantly. 

Ellen’s face went white, her frightened eyes sought Caroline’s. 
But Caroline was staring straight before her, her lips set grimly. 
Ellen clasped her fluttering hands and drew herself up as stiffly, 
proudly erect as her sister. There was a moment’s silence. 

Mrs. Best laughed awkwardly. “I wouldn’t b’lieve it myself, at 
first,” she said, “even if I had seen Isabel hangin’ ’round the drug 
store all winter. Thinks I, ‘Willie won’t never think serious of such 
a silly-actin’ girl as Isabel, after his bringin’ up. It’s just another 
girl he’s got.’ But I guess he means bus’ness this time, all right. 
I thought prob’ly knowin’ how you felt about Isabel’s goin’s-on an’ 
all, he wouldn’t be in no hurry to tell you. Let’s see, Willie’s forty, 
ain’t he?” 

“Thirty-seven,” Ellen corrected, impotently defensive. 

Again Mrs. Best laughed. “Well, it’s time he was settlin’ down, 
ain’t it? I guess Isabel’s got some sense under that fluffy yellow hair 
o’ her’n or she wouldn’t ’ave picked out a good steady earner like 
Willie. He’s worked to the drug store since he was fifteen, hasn’t he? 
I guess the town girls ‘ll be hard up for a beau when he gets married, 
an’ I bet old West ’Il find his soda sales dropped off some, some sum- 
mer. Well, I must be goin’.” 

Mrs. Best pulled her shawl] around her. There was a pleased 
expression on her face. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” Caroline suggested formally, rising to get 
her caller’s rubbers from the stove hearth. 

“T got to get home an’ give Len his med’cine.” 

Mrs. Best steadied herself against a chair, and put on her rub- 
bers. “Well, good-night, girls. Come an’ see me.” 

“Good-night,” Caroline replied. “Be careful you don’t slip on the 
steps, Mis’ Best. I'll hold the lamp up to the window so you can see.” 

“All right. Good-night.” 
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The sisters heard Mrs. Best shuffle carefully down the steps. 
Caroline closed the entry door, and set the lamp on the table. Then 
she and Ellen stood and looked at one another. Speech never came 
to them readily. That look expressed in a flash far more than their 
fumbling words could have done. Indeed, it expressed almost too 
much to conform with their habitual reserve. Caroline turned away 
quickly, and straightened the table cover. 

“Well, I s’pose I may’s well sew awhile,” she said at last, imply- 
ing that even though Willie were going to marry Isabel Flynn, still 
life must go on just the same. She sat down. and drew her work 
from the basket on the table. Ellen still stood motionless where she 
had risen for Mrs. Best’s departure. Her eyes sought her sister’s 
in helpless, questioning anxiety. 

Caroline ignored their silent plea. She pushed a gay-covered 
book across the table toward the empty rocker opposite hers. 

“There’s your book,” she said. 

Ellen sat down and obediently picked up the book. She opened 
it and held it before her eyes. The fire purred in the stove, Caroline’s 
needle clicked against her thimble, the clock ticked. An hour passed. 
Then Ellen looked up from her book. 

“T’ve heard she was a real wild girl,” she said. 

There was no need for her to say to whom she referred. 

“Yes,” Caroline assented. 

Another hour passed. 

“I saw her down to the drug store a lot, too, this winter,” Ellen 
remarked. 

“Me, too.” 


SLEIGH went by the house. The jangle of bells and the 
sound of merry voices lingered clearly in the frosty stillness, 
and then abruptly died away. In the sitting-room the fire 
purred, Caroline’s needle clicked against her thimble. the clock ticked. 
Time passed. The clock struck ten. Caroline and Ellen looked at 
one another. Willie would be “shutting up shop” now. In fifteen 
minutes he would be home. The minutes passed slowly. The sisters 
kept looking at the clock. The large hand crept to the quarter past. 
They strained their ears for the sound of footsteps. Sixteen minutes, 
seventeen, twenty, twenty-five—half-past. Ellen looked fearfully at 
Caroline. 
“He’s gone up to Flynn’s?” she said with questioning decision. 
“T s’pose so.” 
A quarter to eleven. 
“Well, I guess I'll go to bed.” Caroline quilted the needle into 
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her work, and rose. “You put the door on the latch, Ellen, an’ I'll 
fix the fires.” 

Caroline and Ellen slept in rooms opening into the same hall but 
the door of one was hidden from the door of the other by a projection 
of the wall. When at last there came the sound of footsteps up the 
walk of the house, the sisters were startled by the noise of one an- 
other’s hasty flight into their respective rooms. 

The next morning as Caroline and Ellen, according to custom, 
stood holding in readiness Willie’s cap, coat and overshoes while he 
hastily finished his breakfast, Willie, fussing carelessly over the fold- 
ing of his napkin, announced that he and Isabel Flynn were going to 
be married that afternoon at two o'clock. 

For the space of some seconds during which Willie stood fumbling 
with the napkin, and waiting for the expected storm of condemnation, 
no one spoke. The sisters’ conversational acquirements were scarcely 
equal to the occasion. 

“Well—” Caroline said at last in crude acknowledgement of 
Willie’s announcement. 

And Ellen added breathlessly, “I hope you'll be happy.” 

This calm reception of his news left Willie at a loss. He looked 
uncertainly at his aunts. Finally he grunted with embarrassment, and 
took his overshoes from Ellen’s shaking hand. 

Then Caroline offered, “You better be married here in the front 
room, Willie.” 

“No, I guess not. Isabel’s got it all fixed that we’re to be mar- 
ried to her house; no kind of a weddin’, you know, just her folks and 
you two and the minister and his wife. We’re goin’ to Sayresville on 
the two-fifty train. I got to be back to work three o’clock to-morrow. 
I’ve rented the Bliss house next door for us. I'll send a carriage for 
you ’round half-past one this afternoon.” 

Willie stamped his feet into his overshoes. Then after another 
puzzled look at his aunts, he went out. . 

Caroline and Ellen watched him go down the street. His nar- 
row shoulders were hunched with the cold, his coat skirt flapped against 
his thin legs. Ellen, pretending to smooth back her hair, brushed the 
tears from her cheeks. Then she glanced guiltily at Caroline. 

“T don’t see as there’s any good in cryin’,” Caroline said sharply, 
“Come, let’s get the work done. I'll sew clean ruches in the collars of 
our silk dresses an’ get out our Sunday bunnits.” 


was all over. Willie was married to Isabel Flynn. The sisters 
came home in a musty old coach reminiscent of by-gone funerals. 
They took off their best dresses and wrapping them carefully in 
sheets, spread them out on the “spare-room” bed. Then they put 
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on their ordinary, week-day clothes, and the rest of the day fell into 
its accustomed routine, but with a difference. Willie, whom they had 
brought up from boyhood, was married. He would make a home for 
himself. He would no longer be the worshipped center about which 
their days had revolved for so many years. Their lives seemed sud- 
denly to have lost all significance. 

The evening passed much as usual. Caroline sewed, Ellen read. 
The fire purred in the stove, the clock ticked, Caroline’s needle clicked 
against her thimble. At ten o’clock the sisters involuntarily glanced 
at one another, then looked quickly away. At fifteen minutes past, 
Caroline rose, quilted her needle into her work, and said, “I guess Ill 
go to bed. You lock the door. I'll fix the fires.” 

The next morning while Caroline did the baking—from long 
habit she made Willie’s favorite molasses cake and apple-pie—Ellen 
went up to her nephew’s room to pack his possessions in the trunk he 
had carried down from the attic for that purpose the day before. 
She began her work with the clothes-closet. There in the darkness 
where the ceiling sloped to the floor, she came across a wooden box 
with burlap wrapped around it. Instantly there flashed into her mind 
a memory of that day when, Willie having reached his fifteenth birth- 
day, she had packed away in this box his outgrown childish belongings. 
She remembered that she had cried a little over them. 

She pulled the box out to the light and took off the burlap. There 
were a rusty, little tin cart, some tin soldiers, a top with the paint worn 
off, a huge laboriously whittled wooden watch-chain with a heart and 
arichor charm, a dilapidated jack-in-the-box and a few ragged pic- 
ture-books across whose pages when Ellen turned them, ran tiny blood- 
less insects. Beneath these things were some newspaper packages done 
up carefully against the ravages of moths, and marked in faded 
cramped handwriting, “Willie’s First Trousers,” “Willie’s Tassel 
Cap,” “Willie’s Green Jacket,” “Willie’s Red Mittens.” 

For a long time Ellen stood staring at the contents of the box. 
Then she went to the head of the stairs. “Caroline,” she called, “Caro- 
line, come here.” 

“Look,” Ellen said, motioning toward the box with a hand that 
trembled. 

Caroline looked for an instant in silence. . 

“Well,” she said harshly at last, “what of it?” 

“Oh—nothin’,” Ellen faltered. Then, “I wanted to know what 
to do with ’em, that’s all.” 

“Pack ’em back in the box an’ we'll send ’em to the orphan 
asylum. I hope my pies ain’t burnin’.” Caroline hurried down the 
stairs. 
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Ellen put the things back in the box. After she had tied on the 
burlap, she suddenly pulled it off again and drew out the package 
marked “Willie’s First Trousers.” Then she selected a battered tin 
soldier, and, taking these things into her bedroom, hid them under the 
flannel petticoats in her second bureau-drawer. 

Far into the afternoon Ellen packed Willie’s things. There were 
his every-day suits, his second-best suit, his collars, his ties, his hand- 
kerchiefs. ‘There were his underwear and stockings which she had 
cared for for years. She knew every patch and darn, every worn place 
and button. A fierce jealousy of Isabel Flynn swept over her. 

In the bottom drawer of the bureau Ellen came upon a collection 
of mementoes of Willie’s friendships with different girls. In a village 
where there were few young men, Willie had always been very popu- 
lar. He had never lacked for “a girl.” Ellen was shocked by the 
number of photographs, lacy handkerchiefs, time-yellowed notes, fans, 
unmated gloves, dance-orders, ribbons and gilt-titled gift-books which 
filled this drawer. She felt that it was indelicate of her to look at 
them. After a moment of indecision she finally spread a newspaper 
out on the floor and dumped the contents of the drawer into it. 

Caroline’s step sounded upon the stairs. Ellen started guiltily. 
A blush went over her faded old face. She hastily bundled up the 
records of Willie’s loves, and loyally tucked them under the bed. 
Later, some day when Caroline was out, she would burn them. 

“*Most through?” Caroline asked, looking into the room which 
had grown stiffly neat and empty under Ellen’s hands. 

“Yes, I guess I’m all through.” Ellen closed the trunk. 

Caroline smoothed the already smooth white bed, pulled down 
the shade, turned the damper across in the pipe which led up from 
the sitting-room stove, and the sisters left the room. The door closed 
behind them with a hollow echo. 

“They’ve got back,” Caroline announced as she led the way down 
the stairs. “I see the stage drive up about three o’clock. Willie’s gone 
down to the store. Isabel Flynn’s got beddin’ out airin’ on the line. 
Willie swep’ off the porch an’ shoveled the path, an’ Isabel Flynn 
knocked on the window to him an’ waved her dust-cloth. We'll have 
supper now.” 

They had supper. Afterwards they sat in the darkness of the 
front room. The western sky was a cold greenish yellow which was 
gradually obscured by the darkness. Willie went past the house to 
his supper next door. His arms were full of packages, his coat pockets 
bulged. After a long time the sisters saw him go back to the store 
for his evening’s work. He was late, and he walked fast. The road 
lay cold and deserted before their eyes. The lights from the houses 
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fell upon it. The bare trees seemed strangely huge and black. A 
cat picked its way gingerly over the snow. 

Then Caroline lighted the lamp, and the sisters sat down on either 
side the sitting-room table. Caroline sewed, Ellen read. The fire 
purred in the stove, Caroline’s needle clicked against her thimble, the 
clock ticked. Slowly the time passed. The clock struck eight, then 
nine. It grew cold in the sitting-room. The sisters drew their chairs 
nearer the hot stove. Somewhere in the house the timbers snapped 
with the frost. The clock struck ten. The sisters looked at one 
another and then quickly glanced away. At fifteen minutes past, 
they heard the creak of footsteps in the snow of the road. They came 
nearer and nearer; they went by. 

“Well, I guess I’ll go to bed.” Caroline rose and quilted her 
needle into her work. “You lock the door, Ellen. I'll fix the fires.” 

Ellen went to obey. Through the window in the entry she could 
see the house next door. In the lighted hall Isabel Flynn stood in 
Willie’s arms. She was welcoming him home from work. Ellen 
lingered, watching. Then she turned delicately away, and there was 
Caroline standing just behind her and looking over her shoulder. The 
sisters avoided one another’s eyes. 

“Well, I guess I'll fix the fires now,” Caroline said. 
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WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
WAR WORK 


N THE far away past when people had time for academic 
discussions of the woman question, we often heard com- 
plaints of our lack of efficiency in organization. “Women 
cannot work well together!” was the cry. But new events 
sometimes disprove old adages and practice often discredits 
theory. To-day any one who would make such an asser- 
tion could be laughed out of court. For the things that women 
are now doing through their own organizations are the best evi- 
dence of their capacity for intelligent codperation. Everywhere in 
our country, in the little guilds, clubs and church societies, as in large 
organizations like the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the several suffrage 
organizations, the women have come together, ready to consecrate 
heart and mind and hand to the service of the nation. And the poor 
woman who can only give an hour or two of time each week and the 
rich woman who can give many hours may give their time to the best 
advantage by working under the competent direction of the leaders 
in these small or great organizations. 

In New York the Woman Suffrage Party has taken as a slogan 
these lines: “While patriotic men are fighting abroad, patriotic 
women must work for good government at home.” One of the very 
important tasks that this party has undertaken is the work of Ameri- 
canization, the opening of educational centers in immigrant neighbor- 
hoods, where new citizens may obtain information about our govern- 
ment and institutions. “The Americanization Committee realizes 
that it is of the greatest importance at this time that this vast group, 
with the traditions and languages of other countries, should understand 
the ideals and purposes of the American Government.” This is only 
one of the educational campaigns begun by the Woman Suffrage 
Party. 

Another most beautiful and useful work has been well begun by 
the Woman’s Committee of the National Council of Defense. It. is 
“the Children’s Year Campaign.” It is hoped that through this 
campaign the lives of one million babies may be saved to our country 
this year. The draft disclosed the fact that about fifty per cent of our 
young people come of age with physical defects that might have been 
prevented by efficient care in childhood. The general plan will be to 
discover and save children suffering from malnutrition, by providing 
right conditions for them in their own homes, in so far as is possible, 
and in school. Children will be registered. Then they will be 
examined by an approved physician working for the cause or by the 
family doctor. 
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WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS FOR WAR WORK 


themselves that are peculiar to the locality. The women’s organi- 

zations are helping toward the solution of these problems. In 
New Mexico the Woman’s Committee has undertaken the marketing 
of fruit grown in the scattered orchards of the mountain regions, pro- 
posing to supply a buyer for every box of fruit that is in marketable 
condition. In Wisconsin the agricultural work has been emphasized 
and small gardens are supervised. The Wisconsin women have 
gotten out a valuable booklet of advice to gardeners. In the indus- 
trial states, Rhode Island, New York and Pennsylvania and the rest, 
especial attention is being given to industrial workers, to the protec- 
tion of women in industry, and to a study of the new industrial condi- 
tions that the war has brought about. In all the states women are 
registered by thousands for the work of the Red Cross, for food con- 
servation and thrift. 

One of the most interesting organizations of a military kind is 
the Woman’s Motor Corps. The women who belong to it wear 
uniforms patterned after those of a sister organization in England. 
They practise shooting and infantry drill. They are in charge of a 
number of ambulances and despatch cars and are ready for emergency 
duty at the call of the government at any moment. No one is admitted 
to the corps who has not a State Chauffeur’s License, with an examina- 
tion grade of eighty per cent from one of the three best automobile 
schools in New York. These women render first aid service whenever 
it is necessary. And they are employed to search women entering and 
leaving the port of New York. 

And so the work goes on, all for the winning of the war and the 
preservation of human liberty—canning fruit or cleaning locomo- 
tives, running trucks and ambulances or caring for the health of 
neglected babies, teaching new citizenship in the world’s greatest 
republic to those who have come from less happy lands to be one with 
us for all generations, learning a new citizenship of the utmost loyalty - 
and devotion. And in it all the women are working together. Indi- 
vidual whims and prejudices are forgotten. The women of California 
are canning and drying their fruit for the sons of America. The 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense are working 
for all the states and for their men, their women and their children. 
Women are working together. 

“Turn Your Preserves Into Reserves” is the slogan that millions 
of women in America are singing, stirring up neighborly enthusiasm 
as they stir their own apple butter, jams or jellies. Last year over 
five hundred million jars of food ammunition was prepared by loyal 
house-wives. 
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GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 


fm -~O) OBERT FROST in his charming poem, “Mending 

ND o) Ye Wall,” says that “Something there is that doesn’t love 
i ate a wall,” and that “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
mm Also that “Before I built a wall I’d ask to know what 
I was walling in or walling out, and to whom I was 
like to give offence.” Garden walls are not necessarily 
built to shut people out or to imprison them within, but 
they are generally used to form a background for garden color. Per- 
haps in time past a few surly people put up what was known as “spite 
fences,” so that their neighbors could not enjoy the sight of their 
gardens. Such fences shouted loudly to the world that their owners 
were unneighborly and had no thought for anyone’s pleasure but their 
own. How very different in spirit is the hedge of flowers that is not 
so high but that one may chat over it in friendly fashion, with his 
neighbor,—a flowering wall that is proof of one’s generous desire to 
create beauty for his neighbor as well as himself. 

Garden walls in the country are substantial things, generally low 
so that the beautiful views beyond may not be shut out. In the city 
one is compelled sometimes to have a high wall to gain any sort of 
sense of privacy, but even here a wall must express beauty, else, it 
looks unneighborly. Walls must have an aesthetic as well as a prac- 
tical side. 

It is almost impossible to make formal gardens without the use of 
walls to mark the boundary sharply. They should be treated as arch- 
itectural features. Quite often they are mere extensions of the house 
walls. Very often they are lacking in symmetry. The house wall 
is extended into the garden so that house and garden walls are one. 
Where the wall joins the house it may lift in the form of an arch or 
sweep over a gateway. Perhaps also, the straight line (of the fence) is 
broken by a series of heavy posts or piers which terminate with an urn 
or some ornamental cap. The style and material (forming the wall) 
depend much upon the design of the house but it is impossible to make 
a strict rule; for taste is something beyond rule. Naturally, one would 
feel that in a concrete house the wall should also be made of concrete, 
and a brick house should be surrounded with a wall of brick, however, 
in many cases a “foliage wall” or hedge is better in effect through its 
contrast of color and quality. 


Pras of the charm of Egyptian, Persian and Italian garden 





walls is that the outside is so severely plain, while the inside is 
graced with many charming variations in treatment such as wall 
fountains, seats, pergolas and so forth. In California I have seen a 
most charming concrete wall broken at intervals with very large piers 
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that were buttressed slightly. The piers were hollow and filled with 
earth and planted with trailing vines and upstanding flowers. Between 
these piers were plantings of charming wall flowers, such as hollyhocks, 
gladiolas, foxgloves, all of which like protection; these brought up the 
_— color lightly as though it were foam, splashing from a sea of 
piants. 

In this gracious land, cement walls are especially suitable, not 
only because they hold the Spanish and Mexican feeling which is so 
suitable to the Pacific Coast, but because they form harmonious back- 
grounds for the play of sunshine and shadow. 

Some people go so far as to plant with the avowed object of 
throwing shadows upon the wall, for they have learned from the Jap- 
anese that shadows are wonderfully decorative. There is a little 
creeper, the ficus ripens, that finds its way delicately over a stone 
surface, tracing pictures more beautiful than any man could chisel or 
paint. In the West, people often plant that magnificent flower, the 
Mesembryanthemum, at the top of the wall and let it cascade to the 
base in glorious ripples of violet and mauve. 

We are showing a number of illustrations of the manner in 
which Californians treat a garden wall. These hold many valuable 
suggestions for Eastern gardenmakers. One of them shows a straight 
wall broken with a curved seat introduced between two pillars. In 
this curve is placed a colored tile, an artistic device doubtless borrowed 
from Italy. On one side stands tall papyrus, touching the memory 
with thoughts of Egypt. These, with their waving grace and delicate 
shadows, are especially appropriate for planting where they may have 
the grey background. 

Another photograph shows good treatment for a curving wall. 
It may be observed that this line is broken by a gate swinging between 
two great pillars. At the side of the gate the wall sweeps away in 
a gracious curve, making a charming cosy corner. Here again may be 
seen the beauty of tree and plant shadows against a plain surface. 
Because this gate is the street entrance to the house, the two pillars 
are crowned with interesting lamps. In another photograph of the 
same garden, may be observed the picturesque effect of planting with 
curved lines at the base of a wall. It makes the garden seem to flow 
together and to adapt itself to moods. 

Arboreal walls or hedges are always charming. Evergreen trees 
such as arbor vite, spruce, hemlock, California privet, Cherokee roses, 
the adaptable Rosa rugosa, Berberis Thumhergii, box, Crategus, 
Hibiscus syriacus, mock orange, lilac, syringa, viburnums all make 
good material for division fences and form the most attractive back- 
grounds for the hardy perennials and brilliant annuals. 
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CONCRETE GARDEN-WALL MADE BEAUTIFUL WITH SLIGHT COPING AT THE TOP: 
THE CURVING SEAT AT THE GATEWAY INVITES A MOMENT’S REST AND 
DECORATIVE LANTERNS ON THE COLUMNS LIGHT THE WAY TO THE GARDEN. 
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GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 


RICK makes a most delightful garden wall, not only varied be- 

cause it gives pleasant color to the garden, but because it is de- 

lightful in quality and grows ever more mellow and beautiful 
with age. Two examples of the Western use of brick (in garden 
walls) are given, one showing a high wall with part of it utilized as one 
side of a pergola. These types of pergola are used most charmingly 
all through Italy. They give almost the effect of a cloister walk with 
meditative seclusion, also furnish opportunity to gain vistas now and 
then through the open branches of the vines. Brick for the wall on one 
side and concrete pillars with rustic cross-beams on the other, bring a 
feeling of informal dignity. About this garden cloister is an attrac- 
tiveness that is irresistible. 

Another photograph of brick walls shows a more formal treat- 
ment. In place of the usual coping over the top, the brick is laid 
on end, altering the quality just enough to give a sense of finish. The 
indenting of the wall gives space for a seat. The increase in its heighth 
over the gate gives a variation in the design that is most admirable. 
Ivy loves a brick wall, it clings with eagerness to its rough texture 
and climbs easily to the top. The wall keeps it warm in the winter time 
and shelters it from boisterous spring winds. The two are good old 
friends. 

Stone, roughly dressed, laid with wide mortar joints, or field-stone 
laid loosely and leaving pockets to be filled with earth for flowers, 
makes most excellent fences. Where stone is obtainable there is no 
fence which creates such informal beauty as this material. It is soft 
in color, and looks as if it belonged by right in the country. It lasts 
for hundreds of years after it is once built and offers also, excellent 
foothold for vines. 

Lattice fences built with wide meshes enable passersby to enjoy 
the beauty of the garden within. They are delightful for small in- 
formal spaces. For the more conventional city garden and for the 
great estate, the wrought-iron fence is perhaps the most stately. The 
Japanese make wattle fences of small twigs fastened together, or of 


bamboo rods tied in picturesque fashion. The Japanese even take the 


trouble to immerse sections of the wattle fence in salt water for a 
time in order to get a decoration of small barnacles. This is an espec- 
ially delightful way to enclose a seashore garden. A fence of bayberry 
branches might be constructed for our gardens. 

The old style lattice made with diagonal mesh is used effectively 
for screens, when privacy is desired. Such vines as the morning and 
evening glory, the hop, clematis, woodbine, kudzu, will quickly make 
a cover winding in and out of the delicate mesh. When a low wall 
is desired the wide square mesh is considered more decorative. 
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FOOD FACTS OF IMPORTANCE IN 
AMERICA: BY LEWIS AND MARY 
THEISS 


ODAY we paraphrase Lloyd George’s declaration of 
some time ago as to Britain’s need of ships, and with 
equal truth declare that the Allies greatest need is 
for “food, food, and still more food.” And if we 
need authority for the statement, we have only to 
quote the message sent from Rome January twenty- 

second by David Lubin, the American representative in the 
International Institute of Agriculture: “Food is now the 
most important matter before the Allies. It is useless to deceive 
ourselves. It is necessary to feed our armies well, and in view of 
the increasing consumption of food and decreasing production we 
shall be unable to do this unless exceptional weather prevails this 
spring, and unless extraordinary measures are applied. . . .” 

Europe, with thousands of agricultural acres now changed to 
devastated battlefields, and millions of additional acres rapidly dete- 
riorating under the unskilled handling of women and old men, is 
yearly producing less food. The products of the Orient are not avail- 
able because of lack of shipping. And the United States, which has 
been the hope of the forces battling for democracy, cannot meet the 
world’s expectations. Here is what Mr. Gifford Pinchot, former 
United States Forester and now prominent worker for food produc- 
tion, said early in January: “We need larger crops, but much of last 
year’s crop is still not gathered because of scarcity of labor, and 
farmers do not mean to raise more this year than they can take care of. 
The United States is headed for smaller crops in nineteen hundred 
and eighteen. This is the most serious fact in the world today.” 

Yet more foodstuffs are absolutely essential to the success of the 
fight for freedom. Where, then, are they to come from? Who is to 
raise them? 

We are trying to solve the problem by making a gardener of 
every inhabitant and turning every bit of idle land in the various 
communities into gardens. When Uncle Sam made his appeal for 
more foodstuffs last spring, three million war gardens sprang up, 
covering an aggregate area of more than a million and a tenth acres, 
and producing food estimated to be worth three hundred and fifty 
million dollars. But it was not enough. The volunteer system was 
no more effective with the man with the hoe than it has been with the 
man behind the gun. So, many communities in the States are this 
year resorting to what is in effect land conscription. 

One of the first to see the need of such action was Mayor James 
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C. Dahlman, of Omaha, Nebraska. Early in the spring of nineteen 
hundred and seventeen he appointed Assistant City Attorney Harry 
B. Fleharty as superintendent of municipal gardening activities, with 
instructions to put the city’s idle land to work. Every foot of vacant 
ground in or around the city was at once listed, a card index of the 
owners prepared, and arrangements made whereby those who did not 
care to cultivate their own land allowed it to be used by deserving 
persons who did wish to till it. Next, the services of the municipal 
Welfare Board were enlisted. This body secured seed in large quan- 
tities at the lowest possible prices and sold the seed to the people at 
cost. Where prospective gardeners were unable to pay for their seed 
in advance, they were allowed to make payment later from the pro- 
ceeds of the garden. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, a city of twenty thousand inhabitants, went 
even further. In preparing for its nineteen hundred and eighteen 
garden campaign, Marshalltown first caused a land survey to be made. 
Within its boundaries were found vacant lots, not used the previous 
season, that aggregated seventy-five acres in extent. But Marshall- 
town’s survey did not end there. Three hundred tons of manure 
available for fertilizer were found within the town-—four tons for each 
vacant acre. It was discovered, likewise, that among the many town 
war gardens of nineteen hundred and seventeen there had been many 
failures because unskilled gardeners had planted crops in soils not 
suited to them or because they had not known how to care for the 
growing plants. The Marshalltown Commercial Club and the City 
Council then met and appointed committees to superintend gardening 
operations in each voting precinct. These committees will work 
together, and will arrange to have the idle lands manured, ploughed, 
and properly fitted for planting, and then apportion the garden plots. 

In Williamsport, Pennsylvania, a city of thirty-five thousand 
people, the Williamsport Water Company has turned over to the war 
garden department of the public safety committee a plot of land con- 
taining thirty-five acres, near one end of the city. This is good river- 
bottom soil and lies along the Susquehanna River. In addition to this 
ground, the public school gardens cover an aggregate area of thirty 
acres. ‘These gardens are in back yards, vacant lots, and unused 
factory grounds, and five acres in the same Water Company’s holdings. 
In nineteen hundred and seventeen individual gardeners prepared 
their own lands. This was found to be wasteful and unsatisfactory, 
for not every one knows how to make a proper seed-bed. This year 
all these garden plots, so far as possible, will be limed and otherwise 
prepared by experienced farmers, and the plots then apportioned. 
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HROUGHOUT the United States the idea is spreading that 

Uncle Sam expects every acre to do its duty. And one com- 

munity after another is taking the necessary steps to see to it 
that every acre does do its duty. Conscription is the new feature in 
Uncle Sam’s garden program. But conservation is quite as necessary 
as production; and everywhere markets are springing up to which 
those with surplus products can take their excess vegetables, and 
where those who lack sufficient foodstuffs may go and buy. Thus 
the people are getting cheaper and fresher food. Markets have been 
established along city curb lines, in court-houses, in old Sunday school 
buildings, and even in back yards. Some one once said that Boston 
was not a geographical location but a state of mind. Similarly a 
community market is not an extensively and expensively equipped 
building, but any place where producers and consumers will come 
together. 

For convenience sake a central location is desirable. Lancaster, 
Penn., a town of one hundred thousand, which has one of the best 
curb markets in the States, holds that market twice a week along the 
curb in the very heart of the city. Brookline, Massachusetts, organ- 
ized a community market last summer which was held in the old 
Bethany Sunday school building. And the county officials of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, believing of a public building as Christ did 
of the Sabbath, that it was made for man, started a community market 
in the county court-house. 

The point of it all is that without some such central collecting 
point there was great waste, for individual producers would not 
bother to try to sell their small surpluses. But with a convenient 
place to which they can take them, with no more trouble than it 
requires to leave a letter at the post-office, gardeners are glad to turn 
their small surpluses into cash. So different communities have seized 
upon any convenient existing centres for such markets. For full 
larders are more than empty names, and ample food than civic pride. 

To take care of all the fragments so gathered up, and make sure 
that nothing is lost, canning clubs have been established in many 
places, and in others community canneries or drying establishments. 
Salt Lake City, in Utah, early established a municipal market, and 
speedily supplemented it with a cannery. This was conducted by 
the women’s committee on food conservation, of which Mrs. C. H. 
McMahon is chairman. The cannery is operated in the market-house 
itself. Sufficient equipment was installed to care for a considerable 
number of cans a day. Mrs. W. F. Adams, president of the federated 
women’s clubs of the city, was daily in attendance at the cannery to 
direct the work, while six other women each made themselves respon- 
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sible for the furnishing of ten helpers on one day of the week. But 
in addition to the women thus assured, many others came as volunteers 
to help. Market surplus was bought, Boy Scouts brought in produce 
given free, and the women were busy every day. A skilled domestic 
science teacher was employed to give canning demonstrations. Thus 
thousands of women who visited the market took home more than the 
food they had purchased. They learned the new and better ways of 
conserving foodstuffs. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Eloise 
Vimont, the women conducted a municipal cannery with the idea of 
preventing the waste that usually occurs among the commission 
houses. Surplus products were purchased daily and canned in a large 
building lent for that purpose. Here, too, steam pressure cookers 
were installed, with wash-boilers for hot water bath. This year large 
vats will be used to provide the hot water bath, as it was found that 
will be easier and more convenient. 

In Salt Lake, as at St. Louis, demonstrations were given daily 
of canning methods. Hundreds of volunteers assisted with the work 
during the season, and here thousands of housewives first came into 
touch with the improved methods of canning. In both the Salt Lake 
City and the St. Louis canneries emphasis was laid upon the educa- 
tional side of the work. 


HE University of Nebraska, through its extension service, 

made what should prove to be a great contribution to the cause 

of democracy in the shape of an improved drier. When it 
looked as if there would be a shortage of containers in this country, 
Director Pugsley set himself to the task of devising a satisfactory 
drying apparatus, none of those already in use meeting his entire 
approval. One was devised that consisted of an enclosed cabinet, 
screened at the ends with many trays, over which an electric fan 
swept a constant current of air. 

It was wonderfully clean, quick, and effective. But it was like 
the elephant in “Wang” that De Wolf Hopper used to sing about. 
It was no proper possession for a poor man. And he needed it most. 
But Director Pugsley met that difficulty as successfully as he had 
overcome the problem of the drier itself. He passed the matter along 
to the Lincoln Rotary Club, which collected funds, had a drier made, 
and organized what was probably the first community drier in the 
United States. 

Its success was instantaneous. It did away with the intermin- 
able labor of drying as practiced in the home, for all the housewife 
had to do was to pare and slice her product and take it to the drier. 

(Continued on page 868) 
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Amonhs the Craftsmen 


PICTURESQUE TOUCHSTONE HOUSES OF 
STONE AND OF STUCCO 


aide ell LLL CARLETON says—‘Fare you well, old house! 
ee ae) You're nought that can feel or see; but you seem like a 
Ei, human being—a dear old friend to me.” Why should 
Oty ih y 1 not a house that we have . 
VN if lived in for years, that 
. WA) we have worked in and 
been happy in, that we 
have striven to make beautiful and put 
the savings of years into, why should 
not such a house be called “an old 
friend?” Surely the house that is de- 
signed with love, that has seen the 
coming and going of generations of 
people, radiates a subtle sympathy we 
call “understanding.” There is some- sh. 
thing about an old house that appeals = POORWAY.- OF _-HOUSE NO. 30. 
to the heart, that is generally not to be found in a new house. It has 
stood the test of time and helped to write the history of its country. A 
new house has its history yet to make, it has not yet proven its ability 
to weather the storms, nor shown how comfortably it can take care of 
the human beings dwelling within it. A new house is apt to look raw, 
like an intruder, but modern architects have discovered the art of 
making a new house look like part of the country, look as though it 
belonged there by right of long residence. 
The most satisfactory homes are not those that are startlingly 
original; those please us most that are normal of outline and quiet of 
color, having an air of familiarity which causes us 
mn to turn to them with confidence. We like the house 
Pm 2 built with durable materials such as the stone of 
“at f 














a the field, brick, concrete and wood, and we are 
3 interested in individual combinations of these old 
standbys. Every house must have a roof, side 
walls, a front door and a chimney, but there are as 
many ways of playing upon these notes as there are 
countless ways of making music from the seven 
notes of the scale. 

Tue TovucustTone feels in designing its houses, 
planning its garden, developing its magazine, 















PICTURESQUE TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


always the need of beauty. We want papers) Mant? 
every detail of our organization to be as naa lt: ui: 
practical as possible, useful, helpful in * wt 
every detail, for we feel that the most 
practical things are often the most beau- 
tiful. Beauty is not a financial propo- 
sition; it is a matter of form and color, 
wisely developed and distributed; as a 
matter of fact, the house that is built 
perforce with economy is more apt to be 3% 
beautiful because a great deal of thought “ a8 
and interest, of creation and elimination RECESSED FRONT DOOR IN HOUSE 
must be put into the work. saan 

In the plans of every Touchstone House we aim to make the prac- 
tical building the most beautiful design that can be produced in its own 
location for the money. We do not believe that a house is satisfactory 
that is not beautiful, that is not comfortable, and that does not face the 
great problem of domestic labor in America today. The man who 
can do most to solve the servant problem is the architect. For genera- 
tions, even centuries, in America we built houses to imitate something 
we had seen or heard of or read of in Europe. A house was built to 












s prove that the owner and the builder had travelled and possessed a 
A , certain amount of money. It had no relation 
y AFIT to housework, or to the women who were to 
of dedicate, and sometimes sacrifice, their lives in 
V> trying to make it a home. And it was planned 
of without the slightest thought of anyone having 
it to live in it. 

Today we are tired of villas and cha- 
ly teaux and manors, all fake, all planned 
of by foreign architects to be run with a 
us horde of servants. The newer genera- 
se tion of women in America want homes 
of that they can manage themselves; a 
re large number—an encouraging number. 
id of intelligent, charming women want homes in which they can do their 
de own housework, and they want a house so planned that only about 
as twenty-five percent or thirty percent of their time will be required to 
ure put the home in order, to cook and serve the meals and possibly even to 
en do a bit of the ironing, though this is not essential. 

Every Touchstone House is thought out in relation to American 
eS, domestic life—a beautiful democratic life where work is not despised 
ne, nor is it allowed to make slaves of the workers. And so our Touchstone 
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houses are made with a spacious living 
room, always an open fire and with kitchens 
close enough to the dining room to save 
steps, but so arranged that none of the noise 
and odor can reach the living quarters. 

These small houses must be arranged 
with the utmost taste and convenience. Bed- 
rooms must be shut away from bathrooms, 
and yet bathrooms must be so placed above 
the kitchens that the price of plumbing may 
be regarded. The living room must be at- 
tractive, yet the kitchen must be the brightest 
spot in the house, with a low window and 
high sink, bright colors, a comfortable chair 
and every closet and shelf placed for effi- 
ciency. 


E ARE showing two types of Touch- 

stone Houses this month. Number 
twenty-nine is a house planned so that the 
housework can be done easily with one maid, 
of course, taking for granted a certain 
amount of help from the mistress of the 
house or her daughters. The second little 
stucco house, with its beautiful long roof, is 
designed so that the housework can easily 
be arranged without a maid, with possibly 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 29: 


“DNINAEN 
” “FOKCH- 


— 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


some woman to come in once or twice a 
week for heavy work, if this can be afforded 
and seems advantageous. 

The large Touchstone House is perhaps 
the most picturesque Mr. Fowler, THE 
TOUCHSTONE architect, has yet designed; 
the rain-washed grey stone, the broad base, 
the roof modulated in tone as though sun 
and storm had left their traces on it, give a 
sense of beautiful age. Its lines are simple 
and graceful. It is definitely an American 
house and not imitative in form or color. It 
is planned most carefully for the delight and 
comfort of the occupants. It is also planned 
to cost the least possible money. The living 
room is large and connects by a door with a 
delightful sunroom. It is reached from a 
square entrance hall through a large door- 
way. This entrance hall is one of the most 
charming features of the house. The en- 
closure itself is recessed to provide protec- 
tion from the weather and to gain coat 
closets, and as you enter the hall you can 
see the length of the house out to the garden 
beyond, for the house is designed to fit a 
wide shallow lot. The dining room is at the 
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Designed by George E. Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO 29. A PICTURESQUE STONE 
CONSTRUCTION, SIMPLE IN OUTLINE AND NOT EXPENSIVE, 
WITH MOST MODERN AND PRACTICAL FLOOR PLANS. 
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right, connecting with a good-sized pantry, 
and from the pantry you walk into the 
kitchen. The kitchen has its own entrance 
and also an entrance to the service porch. 
This corner of the house is most comfort- 
ably planned. It can be shut away com- 
pletely from the rest of the house, and yet 
a closet in the kitchen opens directly into 
the dining room to save steps for the maid. 
There is a back-landing to the stairway 
which takes the maid to her own bedroom 
and bath on the second floor. The owner’s 
bedroom over the living room has a private 
bath, and there is a third bath for the two 
other bedrooms. 

Although the house is not especially large 
the space is so arranged that every room is 
fair-sized and the three bathrooms give the 
required American ideal of luxury. 

Of course certain variations can be made 
in the plans of this house. The maid’s room 
could be placed on the first floor back of the 
kitchen where the service yard would ordi- 
narily be built. This would allow a nursery 
connected with a bath upstairs. Also a 
sleeping porch could be extended over the 
sunroom. 
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HE smaller house furnishes a maximum 

of comfort and beauty for the expense. 
The hall has the sort of recess entrance 
which we find so satisfactory. The fireplace 
in the living room of this house is placed in 
the corner so that one chimney would do 
for kitchen and living room. The dining 
room is built with a partition shutting it 
away from the living room, but the house 
could be arranged without this if one large 







room is desired. Every step of space in the 






kitchen, the placing of every table, of sink 
and shelves has been thought out in relation 
to housework. The bathreom on the second 
floor is directly over the kitchen for economy 
in plumbing, and the large bedroom is shut 
away from the bathroom through the hall 
by two doors so that in case of sickness the 
room could be kept absolutely quiet. The 
closets in the bedroom are built on the side 
of the house under the sloping roof in order 
to use this space with economy. This house 
could be built with equal success of brick or 
of clapboard or of shingles. The construc- 
tion we suggest of stucco on metal lath is 
naturally more durable than the shingle 
house. It is cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. 

We do not ordinarily suggest the fitting 
and furnishing of our houses, but we would 
be glad to do so where a subscriber is build- 
ing. We feel that with our knowledge of 
woodwork, of window fittings, of plumbing, 
of furnaces and kitchen fittings that we 
could reduce the cost of the interior fur- 
nishings of a house very materially, if the 
builder desired our help or advice. Advice 
about any variation in the plans can be se- 
cured from our architect free of cost unless 
an additional sketch of some sort is needed. 
Specifications for these houses can be se- 
cured by application to our drafting room, 
the price of the small house being eighteen 
dollars and the large twenty-five. 

It is generally unsatisfactory to suggest 
the coloring for either the outside or the 
inside of the home because taste differs so 
greatly. Always harmony must be striven 
for through simplicity rather than elabo- 
rateness. Decide upon one dominant note 
such as grey, cream or white and then 
choose a color for trim that blends with it. ; 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE GROUPS FOR 


HOME CANNING AND DRY- 
ING: HOW TO ORGANIZE 
GROUPS FOR THE WORK 


HE National War Garden Commis- 
sion’s campaign for five million or 
more war gardens has brought about 
the creation of a vast food supply hitherto 
greatly neglected. To utilize this to the 
best advantage calls for canning operations 
in every household throughout the nation. 
The preservation of foodstuffs by can- 
ning is always effective food thrift. It en- 
ables the individual household to take ad- 
vantage of summer’s low prices for vege- 
tables even if no garden has been planted. 
It effects the saving of a surplus of food- 
stuffs that would otherwise be wasted 
through excess of supply over immediate 
consumption. It eliminates the cold storage 
cost that must be added to the prices of 
commodities bought during the winter. Of 
vital importance, also, is the fact that it 
relieves the strain on transportation facili- 
ties of the country. This phase has been 
especially emphasized for this year by the 
unprecedented traffic situation. All this in- 
creases the need for home canning and 
proves that this is a national obligation. 
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MKS. W. C. NOKRIS OF YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 
WHO WITH HER CHILDREN HAS WON PRIZES 
WITH CANNED VEGETABLES ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY: SHE BELIEVES THE CANNING OF 
VEGETABLES TO BE A PART OF THE WELFARE 
WORK OF AMERICA. 


CANNING Mabe Easy By Mopern METHOops 

By the Single Period Cold-Pack method 
it is as easy to can vegetables as to can 
fruits, and this year it is more useful. With 
this. method canning may be done in the 
kitchen or out-of-doors. It may be done in 
the individual household or by groups of 
families. Community canning is important 
in that it makes possible the use of the best 
equipment at small individual outlay and 
induces food conservation on a large scale. 
Community canning by school-children, un 
der the direction of competent teachers, is 
especially valuable. 

This article presents all necessary instruc- 
tions for canning vegetables and fruits, in 
a manner which may be so readily under- 
stood that the work is no longer a problem, 
but is so simple that any adult or child may 
do it with success. 


ComMUNITY WorK 

One of the best methods to follow in 
canning and drying operations is for sev- 
eral families to club together for the work. 
The work may be carried on at a school- 
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house, in a vacant store- 
room, at the home of one 
of the members or at some 
other convenient and cen- 
tral location where heat 
and water can be made 
available. By joining in 
the purchase of equipment 
each participant will be in 
position to save money as 
against individual pur- 
chases and at the same 
time have the advantage 
of larger and more com- 
plete equipment. The cost 
is slight when thus divided 
and the benefit great to 
all concerned. 

For a cooperative en- 
terprise it is well to have 
a committee of from three 
to five to take charge of 
all details. First deter- 
mine how many people 
will take part in the work, 
how much each proposes 
to can or dry, what vege- 
tables and fruits each will 
furnish and such other information as will 
have a bearing on the selection of equip- 
ment. After deciding how much money will 
be needed have each member contribute his 
or her proportion, determined by the 
amount of canning or drying he or she pro- 
poses to do. 

The equipment should be bought as early 
as possible, to prevent disappointment in 
delivery which is almost certain to follow 
delay. This equipment may be ordered 
through a local dealer or direct from the 
manufacturers. The National War Garden 
Commission publishes a list of manufactur- 
ers which may be had upon application. 

The equipment may be used by the indi- 
vidual members, on a schedule arranged by 
the committee, or a working force may be 
appointed to do all the work, receiving pay 
in the form of a percentage of the product. 

Publicity is important in keeping interest 
aroused and there should be a committee 
to arrange with the local papers for the pub- 
lication of information concerning the en- 
terprise. This serves as an incentive to 
others. 


STERILIZATION OF Foop 


HE scientist has proven that food decay 
is caused by micro-organisms, classed 
as bacteria yeasts and molds. Success in 


HOME CANNING AND DRYING 





MRS. MARY WILLIAMS OF DANVILLE, ILL, 
WHO RAISES ENOUGH VEGETABLES IN HER 
GARDEN TO FEED A FAMILY OF FIVE AND TO 
PUT UP LARGE QUANTITIES FOR WINTER USE: 
SHE HAS A CERTIFICATE OF MERIT FROM THE 
NATIONAL WAR GARDEN COMMISSION. 


canning necessitates the destruction of 
these organisms. A temperature of one 
hundred and sixty degrees, Fahrenheit, will 
kill yeasts and molds. Bacteria are de- 
stroyed at a temperature of two hundred 
and twelve degrees Fahrenheit, held for the 
proper length of time. The destruction of 
these organisms by heat is called steriliza- 
tion. 


MeETHOps OF CANNING 

There are five principal methods of home 
canning. These are: 

1: Single Period Cold-pack Method. 

2: Fractional or Intermittent Sterilization 

Method. 

3: Open Kettle or Hot-pack Method. 

4: Cold Water Method. 

5: Vacuum Seal Method. 

Of these methods the one recommended 
for home use is the Single Period Cold- 
pack method. It is much the best because 
of its simplicity and effectiveness. The 
prepared vegetables or fruits are blanched 
in boiling water or live steam, then quickly 
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ORGANIZING GROUPS FOR HOME CANNING 





MRS. JOHN TOTTERDALE OF STAFFORD, N. Y., 
WHO GAINED HER WHOLE EXPERIENCE IN 
CANNING THROUGH THE CAMPAIGN OF THE 
NATIONAL WAR GARDEN COMMISSION OF 
WASHINGTON: SHE BELIEVES THAT THE WO- 
MEN IN THE KITCHEN TRENCHES ARE HELPING 
TO WIN THE WAR. 


cold-dipped and packed at once into hot 
jars and sterilized in boiling water or by 
steam pressure. The jars are then sealed, 
tested for leaks and stored. The Single 
Period Cold-pack Method is a simple and 
sure way of canning. It insures a good 
color, texture and flavor to the vegetable 
or fruit canned. In using this method ster- 
ilization is completed in a single period, 
saving time, fuel and labor. The simplicity 
of the method commends it. Fruits are put 
up in syrups. Vegetables require only salt 
for flavoring and water to fill the con- 
tainer. 

Another advantage is, that it is practi- 
cable to put up food in small as well as 
large quantities. The housewife who un- 
derstands the process will find that it pays 
to put up even a single container. Thus, 
when she has a small surplus of some gar- 
den crop she should take the time neces- 
sary to place this food in a container and 
store it for future use. This is true house- 
hold efficiency. 

SINGLE PErtop CoLp-PACK EQUIPMENT 


The Home-made Outfit: A serviceable 
Single Period Cold-pack canning outfit may 
be made of equipment found in almost any 
household. Any utensil large and deep 
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enough to allow an inch of water above the 
jars, and having a closely fitting cover, may 
be used for sterilizing. A wash-boiler, 
large lard can or new garbage pail serves 
the purpose when canning is to be done in 
large quantities. Into this utensil should 
be placed a wire or wooden rack to hold 
the jars off the bottom and to permit cir- 
culation of water underneath the jars. For 
lifting glass-top jars use two buttonhooks 
or similar device. If desired, many varieties 
of suitable lifters may be bought for a small 
sum. A milk carrier makes a good false 
bottom, and if this is used the jars may be 
easily lifted out at the end of the steriliza- 
tion period. 

Commercial Hot-water Bath Outfits: 
These are especially desirable if one has 
considerable quantities of vegetables or 
fruits to put up. They are convenient for 
outdoor work, having firebox and smoke- 
pipe all in one piece with the sterilizing vat. 
As with the home-made outfit, containers 
are immersed in boiling water. 

Water Seal Outfits: These are desirable, 
as the period of sterilization is shorter than 
in the home-made outfit and less fuel is 
therefore required. The outfit consists of 
two containers, one fitting into the other, 
and a cover which extends into the space 
between the outer and the inner container. 
The waterjacket makes it possible for the 
temperature in the inner container to be 
raised above two hundred and twelve de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Steam Pressure Outfits: Canning is very 
rapid when sterilization is done in steam 
maintained at a pressure. There are sev- 
eral canners of this type. Each is provided 
with pressure gauge and safety valve and 
they carry from five to thirty pounds of 
steam pressure. This type is suitable for 
home or community canning. 

Aluminum Pressure Outfits: These cook- 
ers are satisfactory for canning and for 
general cooking. Each outfit is provided 
with a steam pressure gauge and safety 
valve. 

Home DryInc 


RYING vegetables and fruits for win- 

ter use is one of the vital national 
needs of wartime. As a national need it 
becomes a patriotic duty. As a patriotic 
duty it should be done by every family. 
Failure to prepare vegetables and fruits for 
winter use by drying is one of the worst 
examples of American extravagance. Dur- 
ing the summer nature provides an over- 
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abundance. This year, with the planting of 
five million home food gardens, stimulated 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, this abundance will be especially 
large. The excess supply is not meant to 
go to waste. The over-abundance of the 
summer should be made the normal supply 
of the winter. The individual family 
should conduct drying on a liberal scale. 
In no other way can there be assurance 
that America’s food supply will meet our 
own needs. In no other way, surely, can 
we answer the enormous demands made 
upon us for furnishing food for our Euro- 
pean Allies. 


IMPORTANCE OF Foop THRIFT 


Winter buying of vegetables and fruits 
is costly. It means that you pay transpor- 
tation, cold-storage and commission mer- 
chants’ charges and profits. Summer is the 
time of lowest prices. Summer, therefore, 
is the time to buy for winter use. 


Every pound of food produce grown this 
year will be needed to combat food famine. 
The loss that can be prevented, the money 
saving that can be effected and the trans- 
portation relief that can be brought about 
make it essential that every American 
household should make vegetable and fruit 
drying a part of its program of food thrift. 
The results can be gained in no other way. 

Vegetable and fruit drying have been 
little practiced for a generation or more. 
Its revival on a general scale is the purpose 
of this article. There is no desire to de- 
tract from the importance of canning op- 
erations. Drying must not be regarded as 
taking the place of the preservation of 
vegetables and fruits in tins and glass jars. 
It must be viewed as an important adjunct. 
Drying is important and economical in 
every home, whether on the farm, in the 
village, in the town or in the city. For city 
dwellers it has the special advantage that 
little storage space is required for the dried 
fruit. One hundred pounds of some fresh 
vegetables will reduce to ten pounds in dry- 
ing without loss of food value or much of 
the flavor. 

This year’s need for vegetable and fruit 
drying is given added emphasis by the 
shortage of tin for the manufacture of cans. 
This condition has created an unusual de- 
mand for glass jars. For this year, there- 
fore, drying is of more than normal im- 
portance. Dried products can be stored in 
receptacles that could not be used for can- 
ning. 





HOME CANNING AND DRYING 


DryinG Is SIMPLE 

A strong point in connection with vege- 
table and fruit drying is the ease with which 
it may be done. Practically all vegetables 
and fruits may be dried. The process is 
simple. The cost is slight. In every home 
the necessary outfit, in its simplest form, is 
already at hand. Effective drying may be 
done on plates or dishes placed in the oven, 
with the oven door partially open. It may 
be done on the back of the kitchen stove, 
with these same uterisils, while the oven is 
being used for baking. It may also be done 
on sheets of paper or lengths of muslin 
spread in the sun and protected from in- 
sects and dust. 

Apparatus for home drying on a large 
scale may be made at home or bought at 
small cost. Still larger equipment may be 
bought for community drying operations 
in which a group of families combine for 
coOperative work, at a school or other con- 
venient center. This latter is especially 
recommended as making possible the use 
of the most improved outfits at slight cost 
to the individual family. 

MeEtTHOps OF DRYING 

For home drying satisfactory results are 
obtained by any one of three principal 
methods. These are: 

1: Sun Drying. 

2: Drying by Artificial Heat. 

3: Drying by Air-blast. (With an elec- 

tric fan.) 

These methods may be combined to good 
advantage. 

Sun DryING 

Sun drying has the double advantage of 
requiring no expense for fuel and of free- 
dom from danger of overheating. For sun 
drying of vegetables and fruits the simplest 
form is to spread the slices or pieces on 
sheets of plain paper or lengths of muslin 
and expose them to the sun. Muslin is to 
be preferred if there is danger of sticking. 
Trays may be used instead of paper or mus- 
lin. Sun drying requires bright, hot days 
and a breeze. Once or twice a day the 
product should be turned or stirred and 


the dry pieces taken out. The drying’ 


product should be covered with cheese- 
cloth tacked to a frame for protection from 
dust and flying insects. If trays are rested 
on supports placed in pans of water, prod- 
ucts will be protected from crawling in- 
sects. Care must be taken to provide pro- 
tection from rain, dew and moths. During 
rains and just before sunset the products 
should be taken indoors for protection. 
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A FLOWER PLOT THAT CARES FOR ITSELF 





A LATE FLOWER PLOT 
THAT CARES FOR ITSELF: 
BY ADELINE THAYER 
THOMSON 


GAIN and again one hears the wail, 
A “I'd give anything to have flowers, 
but I really haven’t time to care for 
them.” When a seeming solution of the 
difficulty is offered in the suggestion that 
one’s yard could be stocked with perennials 
—plants requiring little care and planting 
but once in a life-time—the response so 
often follows, “Oh yes, I know that, but we 
can’t afford to stock our yard with peren- 
nials, that cost a lot of money, for there are 
too many other things that simply must be 
done.” 

For just such troubled souls as these it 
seems as if Mother Nature had especial 
thought, by providing a very goodly number 
of plants among the annual class, maturing 
blossoms which are not only exceedingly 
beautiful but possess the added value of per- 
petuating themselves year after year from 
self-sown seed ; are inexpensive, and require 
very little culture. 

To be sure, nothing gives quicker re- 
sponse to care than do flowering plants, or 
repays one more in added loveliness for 
every hour expended on them. Neverthe- 
less, the following named varieties will yield 
a rich harvest of glowing beauty in spite of 
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PETUNIAS IN MIXED COLORS, WITH A BOR- 
DER OF THE LOW EDGING PLANT SWEET 
ALYSSUM, GIVE A RIOT OF COLOR THROUGH- 
OUT THE SEASON. 

dire neglect, if only a footing is granted 
them in fairly good soil, and the undisputed 
sway of a sunny location in the yard. 

All of the following belong to the annual 
class of plants; self-sown from season to 
season, and only require a money outlay of 
from ten to fifteen cents a packet. 

Probably no more brilliant color effect is 
produced by any of the flowering plants 
than is accomplished with a massed planting 
of Shirley poppies. Mother Nature has in- 
deed been kind in equipping this lovely 
annual with the characteristics which make 
it possible to include it in the list of plants 
for the busy home-maker. There is a wealth 
of coloring owned by this strain of poppies, 
ranging from the richest shades of red to the 
daintiest of pink and the purest of white. 
Poppy seeds sown broadcast—mixed with 
cornmeal to insure even planting—will 
perfect a veritable riot of bloom six weeks 
after the seed is germinated. 

Calliopsis, bearing quantities of golden- 
yellow blossoms, within which nestle hearts 
of velvety crimson, will thrive anywhere 
and everywhere and under almost any con- 
dition providing the sunshine bears it con- 
stant company. Calliopsis allowed to bring 
forth its bright blossoms in front of a plant- 
ing of poppies will not only shield the bare 
places left by the poppies after seeding, but 
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of the FINEST QUALITY Only 


Convenient Sets put up in elegantly finished brass 
trimmed oak cabinets 


No. 47—21 Tools - - - - - - $12.75 
“« §52—24 “ - = - = «= « 16,00 
“« 53—36 “ - = « = « = 25,00 
<« 54—40 “ - = « « « « 32,00 
“« 55—52 “ - = = = «= = 48,00 
“ 100—95 “ - = = = = « 125.00 


Illustration is of No. 55, with double doors. Others, except 100, 
have single doors. 

No. 100 is a Combination Bench, Cabinet and Tools. 

We have sold high grade tools for 70 years and we put into 
these outfits the assortments we have found most called for, but 
can make up any combination wanted. We also carry a large line 
of Benches of Various Kinds and some excellent combinations of 
Benches with Sets of Tools. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE No. 142 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies for Merchants, Manufacturers, Institutions and Individuals 
New York, Since 1848 4th Ave. and 13th St. 
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Stained with Cabot’s " Bhingle ls. Stains, Fisher @ Lawrie, Arch’ts, 


Save 50% of Your Paint Cost 


You can do this and at the same time get richer and handsomer 
colors and thorough preservation of the wood, by using 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint and can be put on 

twice as fast, halving the labor cost. Anyone can put them on, 

with a wide flat brush, or : spraying machine. They are made 

of the finest and ure ghly ground in 

linseed oil, and refined Creosote, “the best wood preservative 
known,”’ which penetrates the wood and prevents decay. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the coun- 
try. Send for stained wood samples; free. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


12 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Design No. 524, Estimated cost $2800 


All About Bungalows 


BUNGALOW BOOK 
1917 De Luxe Edition 


Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to 
any climate, with photos of exterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable 
suggestions on bungalow building written by experts. 


The ar exclusive oo 
Bunga Book pub- $ Postpaid 


fished. Te pages. Price 
Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder. 
A smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satis- 


factory. 
YOHO & MERRITT 
THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMEN 
600 Empire Bidg., Seattie, Wash. 



















AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 


OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of our 
forefathers which accord so well with our present day 
interiors. Instantly recognized and appreciated by 
the discriminating and may be chosen eithér for the 
entire furnishing, or a well selected piece to harmonize 
with the surrounding interior. 

In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we ) 
finish to order from suggestions offered by the purchaser, 
Send for our color chart and complete catalog illus- § 
—e Over 200 pieces of colonial, modern and cottage { 
styles 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ue. 


NUFACTURERS ) 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











LION OF TUNIS 





USE TUNIS TILES 


This beautiful, hand painted, 
sun dried product is admir- 
ably adapted for mantels, 
panels, lamps, tables, window 
boxes, fountains, floors, and 
roofs. The colors are those 
found in old Tapestries and 
cannot be copied in this coun- 
try. See practical exhibit at 
TRADE MARK studio. Correspondence invited. 


AFRICAN TILE co. OF TUNIS 
112 East 59th Street New York 
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“EVER YTHING for the FIREPLACE” 


is the title of our catalog on 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


It contains the largest variety of 
Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 


“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
is our little Book on 
Fireplaces That Satisfy 


Both are free on request. Write 
for your copy to-day. 


ses 7 Colonial Fireplace Company 


4616 W. 12th St. Chicago. 
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A FLOWER PLOT THAT CARES FOR ITSELF 





will carry a gay, cheery, color effect until 
Jack Frost appears among them. 

The old-fashioned bachelor’s button in 
the hands of experts has been crossed and 
recrossed in color tones until it boasts a va- 
riety of hues that would indeed surprise 
flower lovers of generations ago. The 
bachelor’s button adjusts itself most 
graciously to the varieties of plants requir- 
ing little attention, in spite of the fact that 
it is always given a most valued place in 


A RAINBOW PLANTING OF HOLLYHOCKS, 
BATCHELOR’S BUTTONS, CALLIOPSIS, LARK- 
SPUR AND POPPIES. 


beautiful and elaborate planting schemes. 
The blossoms are fine for cut flowers, in- 
deed, giving far better flowering results 
when clipped generously. (Surely no one 
could consider picking flowers as being un- 
der the head of work!) The double blue 
varieties are unusually lovely. 

Pink, blue, and white larkspur are charm- 
ing companions for bachelor’s buttons, at- 
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A FLOWER PLOT THAT CARES FOR ITSELF 


taining about the same height and flowering 
season, and unfolding flowers which very 
happily, harmonize... Larkspur shows off to 
the greatest advantage in group or massed 
planting of one color. The double white 
and the pink kinds are more desirable than 
the blue tones, the blue, being apt to de- 
teriorate in a season or two, reverting into 
unattractive purple tones which are hard 
to blend harmoniously with the other hues 
of the planting display. 

The low-growing, edging plant, sweet 
alyssum, fairly revels in a flower plot that 
must care for itself. Almost smothered 
under its weight of white bloom from June 
until killing frost, maturing seeds which in 
turn, spread a sheet of white along the 
flower border, are goodly points which not 
only make this plant a most acceptable va- 
riety from a decorative standpoint, but be- 
cause of its generous yield of white bloom, 
of invaluable service in bringing the many 
tints of blossoming color into pleasing har- 
mony. Fre 

Petunias -have always ‘been, and always 
will be, great favorites everywhere. In my 
own yard I have a planting of petunias 
which were originally seeded some six years 
ago. I actually cannot see but that either 
are just as beautiful as those I have planted 
each season. To be sure, the soil has been 
enriched from time to time in the early 
spring with a thin top dressing of well rotted 
manure, but aside from this, no especial care 
has been given the plants. Mixed packets 
of petunia seed are very satisfactory and 
may be bought cheaper than the named va- 
rieties. Single varieties are far.more desir- 
able than are the double sorts, the latter 
being so heavy that they are easily flattened 
to the ground by wind or rain. 


Summer cosmos makes an excellent back- 
ground for a flower display. It should 
never be allowed, however, to have close 
contact with plants producing red blossoms. 
In this especial collection of plants we have 
been talking of, cosmos may be used with 
perfect safety as a setting for the Shirley 
poppies, the flaming red blossoms of the 
latter having expended their glory by the 
time the cosmos begins its color fest. 

The starry-eyed nicotiana contributes to 
this group of plants not only a rich gift of 
exquisite perfume, but an unstinted yield 
of attractive white flowers, which with those 
of the dainty sweet alyssum aid greatly in 
keeping peace and harmony among the riot- 
ing, dancing flowers, garbed in such an 
array of varied color. 

Asters, verbenas, escholtszias, hollyhocks, 
portulaccas and snapdragons are further 
varieties offering their cheery service to the 
busy home-maker. And if they are only 
afforded half a chance to associate with the 
other plants mentioned they will not only 
create a beautiful display with little care, but 
they will give delight both to their owner 
and to the beholder as well. 

Though it is a great pleasure to plant 
Annuals every year and to experiment with 
new color combinations, still nothing gives 
quite the thrill of pleasure that our old plant 
friends do, when they return year after 
year to the corner of the garden they re- 
gard as their home. It is a strange fact of 
nature that seeds carefully tested, scientifi- 
cally planted, do not come up as well as 
those hardy ones that plant themselves. It 
may be that many seeds self-sown do not 
find friendly soil and wither away. Yet 
many do chance to find the quality of soil 
and moisture they prefer. 





A PERENNIAL RAINBOW FLOWER GARDEN SELF-SOWING FROM YEAR TU YEAR 
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Antiques 


Alhert Z. Morse & Son 


417-419 fourth Abve., New Vork 
































N response to the numerous 
demands a strictly limited 
Edition of 


CLIO BRACKEN’S 


Exquisite Piece of Sculpture entitled 
“THE WORLD'S FIRST KISS” is 
- now being placed on private sale, in 
= Ivory finished plaster. An exact re- 
production of the original. Twenty 
inches high. 
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nanny 


O insure early delivery 
subscribers’ checks for 
$20.00 should be sent to 


A. J. CONTINI 
146 West 4th Street 
: New York City 


== © by Cho Bracken 
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TOUCHSTONE ART GALLERIES 
AIM TO BRING THE NEW YORK PUBLIC TO OUT-OF-TOWN ARTISTS 


HE North Room of The Touchstone Galleries, with light and service, rents for $30.00 for 

two weeks. The South Gallery, which has nearly 40% more exhibiting space, rents, with . 
light and service, $40.00 for two weeks. 

Overhead reflectors are used to secure perfect light for Etchings, Lithographs, Wash 
Drawings, Pen and Ink and Pencil Sketches, the finer development of Photographs, Archi- 
tectural Drawings, Interior Decoration, and the Crafts. 


THE CHEAPEST BEAUTIFUL GALLERIES IN NEW YORK 


Write to-day for Reservations 


Address: TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES, 118 East 30th Street, New York ; 
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The Touchstone Magazine 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, Editor 
WILL HELP YOU SOLVE 


—yYour Building Problems 
—yYour Decorating Problems 
—Your Planting Problems 
—Your Household Problems 


THE TOUCHSTONE ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT will be 
glad to offer advice and suggestions as to the best building materials and 
where they may be obtained or will answer any other questions which 
may arise in connection with the construction of your home. Write to 
Mr. Fowler, the head of The Touchstone Architectural Department, 
today. He will be glad to give your problem his personal attention. 


THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN DEPARTMENT has developed 
a backyard garden in which various seeds and plants are actually tested 
and grown. If you wish any advice on when to plant or what to plant 


or how to plan your garden in the city or country, write to Mrs. Roorbach, 
the Garden Editor. She will be glad to help you. 


THE TOUCHSTONE DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT is constant- 
ly in touch with the most recent developments in decoration. It is in a 
position to give invaluable help to those who are planning to decorate or 
furnish their homes. If you wish suggestions which will make your home 
distinctive, write to The Touchstone Decorative Department to-day. 


THE TOUCHSTONE is more than a magazine—it is an organization 
ready and eager to be of personal service to subscribers and friends. 
Write of any of your problems any time—whether big or little—it will 
be a pleasure to serve you. 


TOUCHSTONE SERVICE 
Homebuilding, Interior Decorating, — 
Efficiency Kitchen, Garden Planning 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, 118 East 30th Street, New York City 
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CHARM, GENUINELY ITALIAN 
IN FEELING 


HE old Italian villas, which have fur- 
nished the inspiration for some of 
the finest of our American country 
homes, were built by influential men who 
felt the need of quiet retreat,—a rest from 
the trying life of the city. The writings 
of the old Romans are full of references 
to their garden homes, showing that they 
appreciated to the full the utter change of 
thought, and the full restoration of inspira- 
tion, gained in their flower-banked villas. 
Pliny, the younger, has given us some of 
the most beautiful descriptions of country 
seats ever penned. He had several villas 
to which he might retire when he felt the 
need of the revivifying power of the moun- 
tains, of the lakes or of quiet valleys. He 
had villas as Praeneste, Tusculum, Lake 
Como, and on the banks of the Tiber. Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Tibullus and Terence all had 
country seats to which they: would repair 
for quiet, sometimes making a journey of 
fifteen miles or more that they might see 
the glories of the star-lighted skies, hear 
the rustling of the wind through the trees 
and catch the perfume of flowers. 

Americans, perhaps more than any other 
people, need the complete change of 
thought, the absolute quiet obtained in the 
country, as a balance to the noise, con- 
fusion, hurry and strain of the cities. Our 
men of affairs show that they feel the re- 
cuperative power of the country; for like 
the old Romans, they often journey many 
miles out of the city that they may spend 
their rest hours in the country. 

The long, low lines of the true Italian 
villa, the flat wall spaces, the inspired pro- 
portion and exquisite detail seem peculiarly 
appropriate to our American hills and 
valleys. Our architects have cleverly 
adapted the lines of the old Italian design- 
ers, openly giving them credit for the 
inspiration, yet creating therefrom some- 
thing well suited to our desires and need. 
The greatest changes, naturally, occur in 
the interior, for our modern heating plants, 
our insistence upon open fireplaces, our 
demand for many bath-rooms, our more 
complicated kitchen arrangements, all do 
much toward making decided changes in the 
floor plans. Externally we are able to keep 
more closely to the original lines that have 
proven to be so full of beauty and charm. 


AMERICAN HOME WITH ITALIAN CHARM 
AN AMERICAN HOME OF RARE 





MR. WILLIAM SEELEY’S COUNTRY HOME DE- 
SIGNED BY MURPHY AND DANA. A VIEW OF 
THE GARDEN SIDE AND LOGGIA. 


The architects, Murphy and Dana of 
New York, have designed for William E. 
Seeley, a country home that follows faith- 
fully the long, low, fluent lines of the old 
Italian villas. They were enabled to pro- 
duce an unusually perfect example because 
the owner did not demand rooms in the 
attic, necessitating dormer windows or 
steep roof lines. Thus the architects were 
permitted to make full use of the low Ital- 
ian roof, and the long and narrow silhouette 
possible only where there is plenty of land. 
In the cities we are compelled to pile one 
house upon another, as it were, into the 
air, to make room for the myriads of peo- 
ple demanding lodging. In the country, 
however, there is still room to spread out 
a house into more beautiful forms, set it 
back from the street, surround it with 
gardens, and give it great lawn spaces that 
set it far enough away from its neighbors 
to give the needed privacy and sense of 
seclusion. 

A home that is not played upon by the 
light and shade of trees does not seem like 
a home. The old Italians knew this, and 
planted their trees with the thought of the 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE DINING ROOM CORNER OF 


MR. SEELEY’S HOME. 


effect of shadows upon it ever in mind. 
They laid out their driveways with the 
thought of the patterns tree shadows would 
make upon them. 

Like the old Italians, our modern archi- 
tects design house and planting together. 
They do not consider the house without 
its relation to the garden. The classic 
obscurity of the Italian villas seems to de- 
mand a garden formal enough to have an 
architectural quality, yet natural enough to 
gain the unrestrained charm of the country. 
Their formal or half-formal gardens, sym- 
metrical walks, garden steps, pools, statu- 
ary, well-curbs, were all placed in a certain 
geometrical relation; so when winter had 
deprived their home of its flower color and 
much of its greenness, there would still be 
a charm about their garden, created by 
this architectural device. 

In the Seeley house, the architects, 
Murphy and Dana, have caught with great 
charm the flexible style of old Italy; yet 
in every respect it is American. No one 
looking at these three photographs would 
for a moment doubt the house was any- 
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AMERICAN HOME WITH ITALIAN CHARM 


thing but American; yet one could not look 
at them without being reminded of the 
classic perfection of Italy’s villas, with 
which we are all familiar through photo- 
graphs, if not through actual vision. 

This house is of stucco on frame. The 
coloring of the walls is light buff. The 
roof is of shingles stained in three shades 
of red and brown, giving it a beauty of 
texture ordinarily supplied only by age and 
weather. The exterior woodwork has been 
stained brown; with the exception of the 
blinds, which are green. The terra cotta 
chimney-pots are also of buff. Thus the 
whole house is a creamy and bronze back- 
ground for the play of light and shade,—a 
perfect foil to flower color and cool green 
of shrubbery. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
charming entrance to a home than this one, 
fringed with trailing vines. The tall, 
slender arbor vitae, the trimmed bay trees 
in their great jars, emphasize the classic 
symmetry of this entrance. Yet there is 
nothing cold and unfriendly about its 
studied simplicity. The swaying vines and 
splashes of color in the window boxes 
above prevent this. 


A. GLIMPSE OF BEAUTIFUL WALL PLANTING 
ABOUT THE SEELEY HOME. 
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Waterweeds Removed IDAHLIAS 


s 
by Submarine Saw By the elimination of inferior varie- 
: i c ties and the addition of those of 
These unsightly and interfering weeds proven worth, during the past four 
are easily removed from the bodies of rere, we “¥, te 4 ie sean . 
or . i ea. selection of Cactus, Decorative an 
lakes, ponds, rivers, etc., by the Ziem Paeony Flowered Dahlias of excep- 


sen Submarine Weed-Cutting Saw. tional merit. 
Write for particulars and very inter- Catal R P 
esting illustrated pamphlets to epoca icant 
FRANK J. McANDREWS’ 
ASCHERT BROS. - West Bend, Wis. Dahlia-Poultry Farm 


Charleston, KanawhaCounty, West Virginia 


























Tulips Metiowering’ $150 per 100, 30°0t eM 


each, $1.80. All postpaid. , 
a ieti . A really wonderful collection for the money a fine mixture © 
Peonies 20 varictios, doubles and singles, pest Blooming Size Gladioli and six large Double Dahlias prepaid 


paid, for $2.50. , |, 
anywhere for 50c in coin or stamps. Price list free. 


Also Irises and Narcissi. Send for price list. MARK W. SIMON & SON 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carthage, Mo. BERLIN, N. J. 























REX HUMUS 


FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS - 
MOwERS, ROLLERS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS 
(GRASS—VEGETABLE—FLOWER) 

LAWN CONSTRUCTION A SPECIALTY 


” 


Our new booklet, “Turf Engineering,” should interest every estate owner. 
This and other literature gladly mailed on request. 


PETERSON, SINCLAIRE & MILLER, INc. 
25 West 45th Street Phone: Bryant 955 New York, N. Y. 
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TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not to pur- 

s@ mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent No. 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19th, 1916. 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, 
the TRIPLEX MOWER will mow more lawn 
in a day than the best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, it 
will mow more lawn in a day than any three ordi- 
nary horsedrawn mowers with three horses and 
three men. 






The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth, cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & C0. 


29 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the 
waves. One mower may be climbing a knoll, the 
second skimming a level and the third paring a 
hollow. 


Does not smash the grass to earth and plaster 
it in the mud in springtime nor crush out its life 
between hot rollers and hard, hot ground in sum- 
mer as does the motor mower. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating all types of TOWNSEND MOWERS. 























$5:00 ? Save the Song 


Birds 


IE is your duty to 





protect the song 
birds. You can at 
least care for one 
pair by putting up a 
house for them. They 
will help us win the 
war by protecting our 
crops and gardens. 
Dodson bird houses 
get the birds. Built by a 
bird — who has spent 
twenty-five years in loving 
4 Compartments study of their habits and 
> z 18 soenes how to attract them around 
Built of P tha eek - 4 _ beautiful “Bird Lodge,” his 
roof of cypress, with cop- “2 Ome on the Kankakee 
River. 
“Your Bird Friends, and How to 
Free Book Win Them,” also a Bird picture 
in colors worthy of framing. 
“Do Your Bit,” by providing a house and protection 
for at least one pair of song birds. They will repay 
you a thousand fold by protecting our crops and gar- 
dens, aside from their beauty and song. 
Dodson Sparrow Trap now catching sparrows in every 


State. A real trap. Price $6.00 f. o. b. Kankakee, Ill. 
Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


President of American Audub iati: 


778 S. Harrison Ave. Kankehes I. 











Garden Furniture 


THIS CHARMING SET of Garden 
Furniture stained weathered gray or 
green delivered by express for $55.00 
within 300 mile radius of Beverly. 
Painted white or green $60.00. Add 75 
cents for each additional 100 miles. 
Garden Seats, Garden Houses, Summer Houses, Per- 
golas, Rose Arbors, Gates, Fences, Treillage, Screens 
for sun parlors and verandas, Bird Baths, Sundials, 
Vases, and other accessories, 


Send for catalog 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES 
COMPANY 


i 188 Hale Street Beverly, Mass. 
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Through this beautiful doorway one en- 
ters into a hall in the Italian style, with 
buff sand-plaster walls, and a wide stair- 
way leading up through a graceful archway. 
A large living room and dining room open 
on either side. The living room gives en- 
trance to a large loggia, which in turn gives 
entrance to a garden. Thus there is oppor- 
tunity for living half-in or half-out of a 
garden, as preferred; for there is but a 
step from garden to house. And there is 
that most charming of all household 
arrangements, the loggia or sun-room, half 
house and half garden, filled with flowers 
and sunlight, protected from the weather 
and made cozy with the glow of an open 
fire. From the living room also may be 
reached a more intimate room, the den, 
where one can retire for quiet reading or 
conversation. The dining room opens into 
a porch where breakfast may be served,— 
after the fashion of those wise men of Italy 
who knew that outdoor air gives sauce 
sweeter than any wine. 

Pantries, closets and service porch add to 
the comfort and conveniences of the 
kitchen. From the back hall, near the 
kitchen, rises the stairway to the servants’ 
quarters, directly above the kitchen. Above 
the living-room and loggia are the master’s 
bedroom and four large bedrooms and two 
baths, besides the servants’ rooms and their 
bath. Thus a spacious, convenient and 
attractive arrangement has been obtained 
in these two long and narrow floors, and 
the need has been avoided for destroying 
the pure style of the Italian villas by break- 
ing the roof line. 


THE CRAFT OF BOOK- 
BINDING AS PRACTICED 
IN AMERICA: BY MARY 
ORMSBEE WHITTON 


F an artist were deprived of canvas, 
] brush and colors, he would not be ex- 

pected to produce pictures. Similarly, 
one might assume that a book-binder, cut 
off from equally vital supplies, would cease 
to bind books. But the expected has not 
happened. In spite of shortage of leather, 
paper, mill-board and gold-leaf, the annual 
exhibition of the Guild of Book Workers, 
was held this past Spring as usual in the 
Fine Arts Building on 57th Street. Fur- 


thermore, in spite of having little to work 
with, the usual number of bindings, illum- 


FINE BOOK-BINDING IN AMERICA 








inations, 
promised. 

Following an old-world craft transported 
to this country, the hand-binders of books. 
have been entirely dependent on Europe for 
their materials. The fine skins needed for 
covers came from France and’ England, 
but since the beginning of the war, only two 
shipments have been received, and now the 
tanning of fancy leathers has been prohib- 
ited abroad. Likewise, the special papers, 
hand-made and hand-marbled, were im- 
ported chiefly from England and Holland ; 
this source having been cut off, a small quan- 
tity of suitable paper was obtained from 
Japan. Add to these shortages, difficulty in 
getting mill-board and gold-leaf, and it is 
easy to be seen that the binderies are kept 
going on supplies obtained before the war 
and since carefully conserved. 

There is one element in this situation not 
unfavorable to American craftsmen; pre- 
vious to 1914 there were some American 
patrons of the art, who, however, refused 
to consider any binding unless it came from 
a foreign workshop. Shut off now from 
the master-binders of Paris, Brussels and 
London, these collectors are discovering 
with pleased surprise that graduates from 
the famous European studios are to be 
found here, not only in New York, but also 
in Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and 
other lesser cities. 

Products of these local binderies can in 
no sense be called provincial, since the work- 
ers are disciples of the most famous teach- 
ers in Europe. Domont of Paris has nine- 
teen pupils among the Guild’s professional 
binders ; Louis Jacobs of Brussels can claim 
five; Cuzin and Noulhac of Paris are 
credited with four each. Turning to Lon- 
don, T. J. Cobden-Sanderson has three 
pupils on the Guild list, and Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe also have three. Douglas Cocker- 
ell is represented by two professional bind- 
ers as is Le Malle of Paris, while René 
Kiefer and Léon Gruel of Paris, McLeish 
of London, De Buyl of Brussels and Jirasko 
of Lausanne have each taught one member. 
Furthermore, it frequently happens that an , 
American binder will have studied in both 
French and English shops, and sometimes 
in English, French and Belgian. 

The Guild of Book Workers is spokesmen 
for the book-binding craft in this country. 
It was founded twelve years ago, and pat- 
terned somewhat after the Medieval trade 
guilds. Intended to promote the interests of 
the craft as a whole, it includes in its mem- 
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book-plates and so forth are 


START YOUR GARDEN CAMPAIGN NOW! 


{bership illuminators, caligraphers and gild- 
.ers, printers, makers of tools and papers, de- 
signers of type, decorations, book-covers, 
book-plates, and similar associated crafts. 
Altogether the membership represents near- 
ly a hundred and fifty recognized workers 
in the book-making art. 

The chief duty of the Guild from the 
date of its founding has been the arrange- 
ment and management of an annual exhibi- 
tion in New York. Besides this there have 
been three exhibitions in San Francisco, one 
‘in Oakland and one in Los Angeles. Buffalo 
_and Baltimore have each had one, and one 
-was arranged for the library of Columbia 
“University. 

From the beginning, the no-jury system 
<was agreed upon, an innovation that sounded 
‘much more drastic twelve years ago than it 
.does now. This part of the program was 
not adopted from the old guild or what 
would Wagner have done for a first act to 
‘Meistersaenger? It might be equally well 
argued from that famous first act though, 
-that the jury system didn’t always work 
.well even in the good old days. 

While the system evolved by the Guild 
might not apply to other forms of art and 
craft, it has proved satisfactory in this in- 
stance. To join, an applicant has only to 
-prove himself a worker in one or more of 
‘the groups. Joining brings with it the right 
.to exhibit four articles, but on sending in his 
material the member must state in what 
,class he wishes it to go,—professional, stu- 
dent or amateur. Should an over-ambitious 
student wish to rank himself with the pro- 
fessional, there is nothing to prevent it, ex- 
.cept the knowledge that his imperfect work 
-will be displayed. to the public, right next to 
the best that the country can produce. This 
;knowledge usually leads to a modest esti- 
mate of attainments. 

The country-wide interest in the exacting 
craft of hand-binding is rather surprising, 
“but still more surprising was the statement 
-made by one of the binders. “I find,” she 
said, “that about half the orders for hand- 
‘bindings come ‘from people who would not 
:be considered to: have fine libraries, or in 
-any way to be collectors.” 


FOOD FACTS 
(Continued.from page 351) 
She called for it when it was done. And 
for this service she. paid a few cents for 
-every bushel dried. 
Mayor Dahlman, of Omaha, who saw the 
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need of conscripting garden space, was 
quick to see the advantages of this drier. 
Plans were obtained from Director Pugsley, 
and Omaha established a community drier 
under the direction of the Welfare Board. 
People of all classes brought their garden- 
stuffs to be dried. More than twenty vazie- 
ties were handled. Volunteers ran the plant, 
and the public was charged enough to cover 
the cost of operations. This amounted to 
twelve cents for each bushel dried. That 
made drying so cheap and easy that every- 
thing was gathered up and conserved for 
future use. The drier could not care for all 
the materials brought to it. 

By these and other methods men and 
women with vision are doing their best to 
meet the needs of the situation. They are 
recruiting a reserve army of soldiers of the 
soil, conscripting garden space, and gather- 
ing up all the fragments, that nothing be 
lost. They are organizing their communi- 
ties to do what their farmers cannot do— 
produce “food, food, and still more food.” 


START YOUR GARDEN CAM- 
PAIGN NOW! 


PRESERVING AND STORING VEGETABLES IN 
THE NorTH 


N the Northern States the problem of 
preserving and storing perishable and 
non-perishable vegetables for winter use 


is very important. Perishable vegetables | 


should be canned, preserved, pickled, salted, 
or dried. A circular of the Bureau on “The 
Use and Preservation of Home Garden 
Products” will be mailed to you on applica- 
tion. 

In the furnace heated houses of the 
Northern States the so-called non-perish- 
able vegetables, tubers and root crops, are 
often spoiled by evaporation in the warmed 


air of the basement. To prevent this a sec- § 


tion of the basement should be partitioned 
off from the futnace and the tubers and root 
crops stored in clean sand that is kept moist. 
A large box filled with sand can be used as 
a substitute for an enclosed part of the base- 
ment, but in either case arrangements 
should be made so that the space over the 
sand can be ventilated by a window leading 
to the outside. Write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and to the Bu- 
reau of Education for information on gar- 
dening. Employ garden teachers to help the 
children of your city to do their part. 
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A Request 
to Touchstone 
Subscribers 


Because of the unusual freight traf- 
fic on the railroads there is a great deal 
of congestion and a resultant delay in 
many of the trains carrying magazines. 


Will you please bear this in mind if 
your copy of The Touchstone should 
not reach you on the usual date? 


We are doing our part by taking the 
greatest possible care in addressing 
and mailing and we ask you to co- 
operate by being patient should there 
be a delay in transit. Much confusion 
will be avoided if you will be good 
enough to wait a few days before writ- 
ing us that your copy has been lost. 
Probably it will only have been held 
up en route. 





| A. P. GREEN “‘Birdville’’ Toms River, N. J. 





BIRDS, OURiGARDEN 
ALLIES 


Your choice for $1.25, 
the three for $3.50. If 
by Parcel Post add 
Postage Weight of 
three 12 lbs. I am do- 
ing “My Bit” in mak- 
ing these Houses cheap 
so that all may use them 
to insure large crops. 














Re-furnishing Your 


Home? 


AtMost daily our readers are writing 
for assistance or suggestions. Whether 
the problem is a little one of furnishing one 
room—or a whole house our Readers Ser- 
vice Department is ready and willing at all 
times to assist you. Address 


Home-Furnishing Department, 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


118 E. 30th St. New York 




















GRAHAM and LITTLE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Period and Painted Furniture of Dirtinction for Town and 


Country Houses, Wall Hanging, and Fab-ies Suitably Chosen 


Original Suggestions for Color Schemes and the Rearrange- 


ment of Interiors. 


Many charming novelties for gifts and decorative use on dis- 


play in our shop. Our booklet “TS” sent free on request. 


36 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 














This booklet of 
14 HOUSE PLANS 
FREE with one year’s sub- 
scription to the 
TOUCHSTONE 
$4.00 a year. 





tical magazine in America. 
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Southern Colonial 
Homes 


q@ We have just issued a very handsome 
souvenir, showing the best types of colo- 
nial architecture, both before and since 
the war. The cuts in this book are made 
from the finest photographs, printed on 
heavy enamel paper, and show up this 
ever interesting architecture to the very 
best advantage. 


No such collection of pictures showing the real 
colonial architecture of the South, where it reached 
its highest state of perfection, has ever been brought 
together. Explanatory foot notes, under each illus- 
tration, add very much to the value of the book. 
Many of the houses shown possess interesting bits 
of history—this being given in every case. 


gq “Southern Colonial Homes” is a book you will 
appreciate and keep. This book is sent as a premium 
with each new subscription to The Southern Archi- 
tect. Send $2 and get this paper one year and the 
book free. It is the best value for the money you 
can get. Each issue of the paper is worth a year’s 
subscription. Address 


Southern Architect and 
Building News 
Box 1598, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Suggestion to Congress 


WE were sitting in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman, hitched to a broken 
down, coughy engine that was jerking its way 
along the uneven tracks that paralleled the St. 
Croix River. I had been up the Grand Lake 
Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, smok- 
ing, reading, thinking. As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on one side of it and the turgid, little 
river full of pulp wood on the other, | half 
closed my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as 1 was about 
to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite me 
remarked in the same matter of fact tone in 
which he might have said Good Evening! 
“How can they do it for sixty cents!” He 
seemed perfectly sane, his gray eyes were steady 
and calm, so my first impulse to plead an en- 
gagement developed into the conventional “I 
beg your pardon?” Preston continued, “When 
I answered their first advertisement in the New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting sixty 
cents’ worth, if that—some cheap, abridged, 
poorly edited book printed in eye-straining type 
on butcher’s manila. But when those two books 
came !—Just think—a 350 page copy of ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’—I had tried for months 
to get that last word of ‘Kultur’ translated by 
Thomas Common and with an introduction by 
Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve ever 
seen, and I think I know my De Maupassant. 
I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” Pres- 
ton paused for breath—I learned afterwards 
that he is an unusually taciturn man—and be- 
fore he could resume, | had opened my bag and 
fished out two charming limp croft leather 
volumes, “The Way of All Flesh” and “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” with Joyce Kilmer’s 
introduction. 

“I thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” 
I said, “but they say people are judged by the 
books they read, so we don’t need any other 
introduction.” ‘cs 

“T should say not,” Preston exclaimed ; “col- 
lectors of the Modern Library don’t. Aren’t 
they the most satisfying companion volumes 
ever?” 

Just then the crazy engine grunted and 
pulled up at Machias Junction, where Preston 
and I got out, stretched our legs and passed 
the time of night with a group of State of 
Maine lumber jacks. Preston told them the 
yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a big hole 
and a small hole in the side of his barn so 
that both his big cat and her kittens could get 
out at night, and we could hear their apprecia- 
tive guffaws as we settled down again to our 
pipes and our chat. 

I told Preston a lot about the Modern Library 
that he didn’t know. He had gotten only the 
first twelve titles. He let his pipe go out sev- 


eral times when I told him there were thirty 
volumes to be had for the same sixty cent 
price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as 
Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard 
Huntington Wright, etc., which some people 
thought alone worth the sixty cents. 

_ 1 waxed eloquent and, before we thought of turning 
in for the night, had — how The Modern Library 
had started with the idea of giving the American Pub- 
lic the very best in modern thought at as low a price 
as possible, and in a simple, attractive, convenient 
form. It included books that had never been published 
in this country before, such as “Married” and “A 
Miracle of St. Anthony”; and out of print books; that 
it bought from other publishers the right to reprint 
such worth-while books of contemporaneous interest as 
Wells’ “War in the Air,” James Stephens’ “Mary, 
-_ and Schnitzler’s Plays. 

“Best sellers don’t mean entrée to The Modern 
—~_ & I said, ae ‘The Best Russian Stories’ 
and ‘The Way of All Flesh’ and ‘Dorian Gray’ and 
— others have been reprinted several times in this 
edition” — 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “that those fellows 
are doing something big? Only one or two foreign 

ublishers have attempted anything as fine as that 

odern Library”— 

“That’s just what Gerould of The Bellman, William 
Marion Reedy and Mencken and Kerfoot and all the 
critics are saying,” I answered. 

Preston exclaimed, “Great heavens, man, I’m a 
Modern Library fan myself, but they ought to have 
you on their pay roll.” “Well, to tell you the truth, 
they have,” replied with somewhat of a sheepish 
f2: “in fact I’m one of the publishers of the Modern 

ibrary. I wouldn’t have started talking about it if 
you hadn’t wound me up, so you'll have to excuse 
me, and——” 

“Excuse you nothing,” said Preston, “there ought 
to be an Act of Congress obliging everyone to read The 
Modern Library. ‘ll call it square, though, if you 
give me one of your new lists, and have breakfast with 
me at the Parker House in the morning.” 


Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 








An Enemy of the People 
The Red Lil 


oven ceggece Mademoiselle Fifi 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Seccccceces A Miracle of St. Anthony 
ccccevcescesede Studies in Pessimism 
eececcccocces The Way of All Flesh 

the Crossways 
Unsocial Socialist 
Confessions of a Young Man 
eo pccccecocecseeed yor of Casterbridge 
WYTTI TTT Bussian Short Stories 














Poems 

Wm. Dean Howells............++. A Hazard of New Fortunes 
W. B. GiiRers. . cccccccccccccces The Mikado and other 

nn Veronica 

Madame Bovary 

h Mary, Mary 

BmbeD CHER. oc ccccccccccccccces Rothschilds Fiddle, ete. 

Arthur Sehnitgler...........-- -Anatol and Other Plays 

DNs « cc ocnscovceccccecescccoéeosscases e Care 

DE CIEE so coccccccccceccegesegsees A Dreamer’s Tales 

errr The Man Who Was Thursday 

Henrik Ibsen........ Plays: Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society, 

aa aN rays The Master Builder 

Haeckel. T coe fon in Modern Thought 


Hand bound limp croft leather, 60c per vol., at all stores, 6c extra by mail. 
Published by BONI & LIVERIGHT, 109% West 40th St., New York. 





Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
XIT 
































ei THE 


Southern Woman's Magazine 


is the only magazine in America published 


EXCLUSIVELY for 
SOUTHERN WOMEN 


It was created to preserve the spirit and atmosphere of the 
Old South and to reflect the progress and vigorous life 
of the South of today. The sentiment of the South is a 
very definite, true and responsive thing. The Southern 
Woman’s Magazine is crystalizing that old and new sen- 
timent representing that part of our country south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line and it has built up a clientele 
which feels that it represents the women of the South. 


The magazine that is wanted by the subscriber is the 
magazine that is needed by the advertiser. If you want 
Southern business the SOUTHERN WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE can get it for you. 





The South is now eatering its 
Greatest Era of Prosperity 


Have you made your plans so as to be sure of your share of the 
business that is awaiting you? For further particulars address: 








The Southern Woman’s Magazine 


Nashville, Tenn. 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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“HES cool comfort and distinctive beauty of Whip-O- 
are evident. ‘The prices of this real imported French ¥ 
are interesting. 


Montclair plant stand 
Haddon bird cage 
Orland knitting basket 
‘Tampa foot rest 
Wescott chair 


52 page booklet, beautifully illustrated, free, on request. Ask for Booklet F 


HIP-O-WILL-O'FURNITURE CO., Scranto# 
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